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ie Pe _ Every man is a debtor to the world: to his sieees his schoolmaster ; his friends i re : = 
and employers. He owes them his existence ; his knowledge; his happiness and his i = ola ear 
ae ag daily bread. eae Ey ee tke i: amet oe Sie ‘ noe goer & : vfs 
| . _ To his profession, he has, another debt: th due to generations past whose integrity che capt ict 


a ~ and skill have given his calling the reputation it enjoys. To them he owes his status * = 


as a. worker and a thinker. Pps be ees ee ae Bre . 
é ‘ Basceson , carries a wider meaning. now than it did once; and professional status, in- 
common talk, is extended to many functions in industry and commerce. ela nes ; 
. _ won lightly; a long record of public responsibility, and private service, must come first. 
How can such a debt be repaid ? Only by handing on still higher standards —and a a 
higher status — than those of yesterday, to the makers of edie Nsmearie: 6. 
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4 The Real Lesson of Crichel Down 


Beem es : Ra ee By Ge = HAMSON 
aes mip ay ANE es , : ; : y 
POWOMAHE Crichel Down enquiry has raised many questions of of their duties. It is much more disturbing to find that what happened 


importance: for example, the nature and extent of the in the Crichel Down case happened without crime or tort or breach 
responsibility of the Minister, his powers of control over civil of contract or any legal wrong for which there is redress, and that it 


-—- (_ sservants within his department, the manner, if any, of disciplin- happened in the ordinary course ‘of government business. A sorry 
* - ing a civil servant for misbehaviour, and also purely political matters business it was. ; 

ae such as government policy as nen retaining property acquired under I will not again rehearse the findings of the report; the report itself 
oe emergency powers. really must be read*. It is to be read for the insight it affords into the 


Such questions are, I am sure,’ of the utmost importance; but it is conduct of affairs at a Ministry. What I think it is fair to say is that 
not with them that I wish to deal here. Indeed, I regret that they have the report suggests that a group of officials, without dishonesty but 
. ever emerged : because they obscure what I regard as the even more upon information which was both false and insufficient, somehow or 
ar _ fundamental issue which is raised by the enquiry and upon which the other, reached the decision, in the normal course of business, that 
whole of our attention should continue to be focused: namely, the they would like, and that it would be a good idea, to equip a model 
desperate state’ in which the normal subject, the ordinary citizen, you farm at Crichel Down; and the setting up of that farm thereupon 
4 * and I, find ourselves today in England when confronted with the became a matter of national interest and importance. Having reached 
os _ powers vested in a Minister, powers which actually are exercised by their decision, consciously or unconsciously they joined together, as 
the delegate of the delegate of a delegate, or by a collective anonymity zealous members of an organisation do and should, to implemeng their 
__ which has as little soul as it has human face. The capital revelation of decision, to forward the national interest, to get what they wanted to 
ye ‘8 the Crichel Down enquiry is how entirely defenceless the normal citizen . get; and as difficulty and opposition increased, they tended, as almost all 
is in England today against a Ministry acting within the ambit of its men do tend in such circumstances, to show a little less and less scruple 
yrmous powers: powers which give to a single Ministry a more in their every action and word. The end has, after all, often served to 


: ” “I itrary dominion over our liberties’ and our property than was ever justify the means, especially if the end is the national interest and the 
claimed by any Stuart king. — getting of what you want, if the end is the doing of what, without 
2z _ The Crichel Down enquiry is also important, because it affords the dishonesty but perhaps a little previously and a little hastily, you have 
ares 


lic an unusual, indeed an unparalleled, insight into the manner in decided to be right and good, for yourself, for the subject, and no 
Department of State conducts its affairs. The report found doubt for agriculture also. 

‘there was no trace in this case of anything in the nature of It would, in my opinion, be wrong to assume an air of moral 
ery rsonal dishonesty’. It would have been a_ superiority towards these officers, even though some of the means 
ss disturbing if there had been some plain crime in the some of them adopted were not, in themselves, commendable. Indeed, 
use ‘the oratory law of the land is still powerful enough I am confident they commend themselves as little to those officers as 
before it for cone even civil servants acting in discharge some of our own actions, done to forward a cause we had much at 


~ Sere : * HM, Stationery Office. 1s, 3d. 


heart, sometimes later sbengncnide themselves to” our, more iiisodssiomateee , ‘Sir 


consideration—and normally we have not had the pain: of having those ~ 
actions dissected in public. It surely is wrong to treat these officers as — 
outcasts and pariahs, unworthy of that Civil Service upon which we are 
apt to pride ourselves, not without cause. 
I am convinced, for my own part, however much I admire ‘the 
French Conseil d’Etat, that as an organisation the standard of moral 


» rectitude in our Civil Service is higher than in theirs ; but I believe 


that the officers appearing in the Crichel Down enquiry are perfectly 
normal representatives of our Civil Service, and the report of the 
committee appointed by the Prime Minister to consider their case 
confirms me in my belief. I very much disapprove of attacks upon 
them personally or indeed upon any civil servants as individual persons. 
Individually, civil servants in England are often, perhaps normally, 
persons of high moral character. But they have not acted as 
individuals, it is not as individuals that they have misbehaved. They 
have acted, they have exercised power, collectively. Their conduct is 
what might be expected of men, of honest men, working together even 
in an ordinary organisation, But their organisation is a Ministry vested 


with immense and arbitrary powers. They are persons whose decisions — 
are normally not only not questionable but not even subject to 


inspection. They are the men who have seen the papers and know that 
they know, administering the ignorant multitude which does not know. 


responsible for his department’ s actions: 


-enquiry ‘should be held; it cannot be matter for surprise that Bi. -ieatee 


enquiry vas finally 


rere and uncontrolled aie in ‘his own cause, 
department, in the cause whether an enquiry is to be allowed into 
the alleged misdoings of his own department. And the civil serv 
will no doubt remind the Minister that the Minister is cons all 
if the department 
behaved, the Minister is likely to go down with the civil s 
public knowledge of the misbehaviour, and indeed, as in this 
suffer more than the guilty servant himself. The constitutional respon 
bility of the Minister is a powerful shield to a ‘department responsibk 
only to the Minister, who is himself the sole judge of whether an — 


strongest protagonists of this ministerial responsibility to parliament — Es 
are the civil servants themselves. And, moreover, odd as it may appear, 

even if an enquiry is held, the report is simply a private and confidential — 
report to the Minister. It is a matter to be decided by him, in consulta- — 
tion no. doubt with ‘his advisers, what, if anything, is to be done with 

the report when he has received it. Sir Thomas Dugdale decided to 


publish the report: without that decision we would have known nothing — 


They are the men charged with the duty of promoting the national .about the matter. In all the hubbub about Crichel Down, and what- — 


interest, who suffer from no deficient sense of eae own moral ge mae 


What the Report Reveals 

Surely their conduct as revealed in the report is just what must be 
expected of men, of honest men, in their position and in their circum- 
stances. And certainly there is nothing in the report to suggest that the 
Crichel Down affair went off otherwise than in the normal course of 
the day’s business. There is no suggestion, may I repeat, of bribery 
or corruption or personal dishonesty. What the report reveals seems to 
me a fair sample of the manner of conducting business in the Ministry 
of Agriculture and, as I would suspect, in many another government 
office. It is a personal misfortune of the highest order that particular 
named individuals should have been picked. upon and exposed to the 
public gaze and required in their own persons to justify the accustomed 

_ way of things in their office. It is indeed for a civil servant in England 
an unparalleled catastrophe to be asked to open in public his con- 
fidential files and publicly to be examined thereupon: he has_ long 
become accustomed in any court of law to the complete protection of 

~ secrecy by way of privilege against discovery. 

In a civilised society, if things are as wrong as the report shows 
them to have been in- the case of Crichel Down and as I believe that 
they often are, there would have been, it might be supposed, some 
effective remedy capable of being promptly and normally exercised by 
the ‘aggrieved person. That is not the position in England. What is 
most remarkable about the Crichel Down enquiry is that there ever 
was an enquiry at all. It required the initiative and energy, and the 
wealth and position of Commander Marten so to insist with the 
Minister—so to badger the Minister, if you will—that the Minister 

_ should even consider the possibility of holding an enquiry. An enquiry - 
of the Crichel Down kind is not held except by the especial grace and 
favour of the Minister. There is in- England no process, no tmachinery 

of any kind, by which a normal citizen can as of right bring before 
any court or any other impartial person an act done’ by a Ministry _ 
within its enormous departmental powers, not even if the act is as 
grossly misdone as was the Crichel. Down affair. At most, a question 
may be asked in the House of Commons; and that only if the aggrieved 
citizen can, again as a matter of grace and favour, win the support of 
his local Member of Parliament. Parliament is. overwhelmed with 
business; the Minister cannot be cross-examined in the House; and . 
any normal civil servant has the ability and training required to 
furnish his Minister with a sufficiently blard and plausible answer to 
the question asked, if the aggrieved party does succeed in getting 
the question asked at all. The question is not entirely without effect, 
and since it is our only remedy today it should no doubt be cherished ; 
but, in comparison with a prover enquiry by a court or an ‘impartial _ 
person, it is a very poor instrument for getting at the truth. And at.a~ 
eet asked and answered the matter will Stas if it ever ‘gets as far 
as that 


What is entirely exceptional. in “the. case of ‘Ctichel Down: is that wi 


by reason of the persistence of Commander Marten and his supporters, — 
and also—may I add?—by reason of the aps of the..Minister, | 


_ servant from one employment to another or to announce some new 


is infinitely simpler. We require a remedy. We require the redress 
of. such of our grievances as may by impartial enquiry be found to 


Civil Service answer that we, the a mete icondeeseat 


Brest That i ‘is the stock civ eae 
false. It may be 


ever may be his fate as Minister, we really must endeavour sa, 


remember how much we owe to Sir Thomas Katee courage and 


sense of duty. 

An enquiry of the “Grichel Down kind is entirely exceptional: 
indeed, what parallel is publicly remembered? Does that mean that 34 
the kind of conduct revealed by the enquiry is also entirely exceptional, . 
‘is really unparalleled in a government department? Can that really be 
believed? Is it really believed by anyone? The evidence seems to me 4 
overwhelmingly on the other side. The Crichel Down affair happened 
in the Ministry of Agriculture all in the course of the ordinary day’s 
business. Has the Ministry of Agriculture never dealt with anything in 
the manner in which it dealt with Crichel Down? And is the Ministry 
of Agriculture so singular a body that it has” no resemblance to any 
other government department? - ; a 

If you do not believe that—and I do ner here 3 is something primary 
and fundamental. If there are other Crichel Downs, if there are other 
humbler affairs, affecting persons less powerful than Commander 
Marten, which have been treated as the Crichel Down business was 
treated, but never can reach the public ear, it does not touch the 
matter much to sack Sir Thomas Dugdale—which seems to me unfair 
and unreasonable in any event; it does not help to shift some civil 


government policy about the use of land. What we, the subjects, want — 


be just. We demand the possibility of. justice even against a government _ 
department acting within the ambit of its powers. It is of the bare is 
pee of this saab that tare is Steed in England the gravest ak 
asta. ale ER CANE agi rk eg 


A Tee Pe = ae ao 
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‘Oniaers Citizen versus Teer Department ee ee 


-Is it utopian to believe in the possibility of this: justice—in the SS 
possibility of the ordinary citizen arraigning before an impartial body eee 
the legitimate act of a government department and pesliien =p the a 
- justification of that act before that body by the adduction of a sufficient — ghee 
and valid reason for that act? I say that it is not utopian. It is not 


utopian because it is actually and successfully done, It is the sto 


hed ne 
contentieux—a 
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‘techniques, 


which, long established and in active operation, has kept this balance 
between the needs of government and the requirements of justice, with 
a success which is the admiration of all observers. 

The Roman emperor invaded Britain to remove from the sight of 
the Gauls the disturbing spectacle of liberty across the Channel. Our 


governors today will need to mount an invasion of Gaul before they 


will persuade all of us to acquiesce in their dismal doctrine. The Conseil 
d Etat is itself the creature of history, a special response to a special 
set of circumstances existing in France. It cannot as such be transported 
across the Channel. It will not as such fit into our circumstances and 
our traditions and prejudices. Its very existence is indeed an extra- 
ordinary accident: for it is itself a body of administrators who more 
than 100 years ago began to feel an awkward concern for the riglits 
of that poor devil, l’administré, the subject, and who persisted in that 
concern, with the astonishing result that they became a court in which 


the subject gets justice, an ample and most effective justice, against the 


administration. The Conseil d’Etat cannot bodily be carried across the 
Channel; but it stands as a noble and a notable example, as a_pledge of 
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the possibility of administrative justice, as a warrant that it is reasonable 
not to despair. What ‘may in England be a true equivalent of the 
Conseil d’Etat is matter for aggument and discussion. Personally I would 
welcome even a revived Star Chamber, with a jurisdiction limited to 
acts done by government officials in course of duty: Star Chamber did 
much good and would do more today. That may be arguable: what is 
not arguable is our need—the need of the ordinary citizen—for a 
remedy as effective against a government department as that ordinarily 
and normally enjoyed by a citizen of France. 

It is upon the lack of that remedy in England that the Crichel 
Down affair throws so deadly a light. The provision of that remedy 
is the peremptory demand of our times, and the critical business of 
government, Liberal, Conservative, Labour: whatever its comp!exion 
may be. For we are committed, whatever the government, to a multitude 
of civil servants, and if ever there was a national interest it is surely 
in that interest that effective means be provided for easy and speedy 
redress against behaviour of the kind exhibited in the Crichel Down 
affair: redress for which there is in England no normal provision at all. 

—Third Programme 


The Powers of Congressional Inquiry 


By T. 1. EMERSON 


~ 


HE power of the United States Congress to conduct inquiries 

‘has been employed, broadly speaking, in two forms. In one 

form Congressional committees hold public hearings at which 

witnesses produce general information.and argument relating 

toa concrete legislative proposal: The procedure here. is. roughly 

equivalent to that of a British Royal Commission. The other form may 

be called, for want of a more precise term, an investigation. Here the 

Congressional committee attempts to expose a particular situation and 

seeks to probe into alleged anti-social or criminal conduct of particular 

persons. It is this second type of inquiry—the investigation—which has 
become the subject of current controversy. 

Until the last decade and a half Congressional investigations were 
mainly used for unearthing inefficiency or corruption in government or 
for bringing economic and social abuses to public attention. But 
recently they have taken a new direction. The past few years have been 
marked by a continuous 
series of Congressional 
investigations into poli- 
tical activities, associa- 
tions and opinions. 
However one may assess 
the benefits of these in- 
vestigations, one cannot’ 
ignore the fact that they 
have become an import- 
ant force in réstricting 
freedom of political 
expression. Thisdevelop- 
ment—together with the 
increased resources avail- 
able to the committees, 
their expanding powers, 
the refinement of their 
and other 
factors—pose some criti- 
cal questions for all those 
interested in the progress 
of democratic _ institu- 
tions. An understanding 
of these problemsrequires 
an examination of the 
specific powers available 
to Congressional com- 
mittees and the condi-— 
tions under which these 
powers are — exercised. 


A United States Congressional committee at work 


The first question relates to the scope of Congressional inquiry. 
The American Constitution contains no express provision dealing with 
this matter. But the Supreme Court has held that the power of 
inquiry may be exercised by either house of Congress in aid of 
any function conferred upon it by the Constitution; and the power 
may be enforced through a contempt citation imposed either directly 
by the house making the inquiry or by criminal prosecution in 
the regular courts. The major function of Congress for which the 
power of inquiry may be employed is, of course, its right to enact 
legislation. 

This power to investigate in aid of possible legislation has increased 
enormously as Federal power to legislate has expanded in the past 
several decades, particularly under the interstate commerce clause and 
the authority to spend public funds. Furthermore, the power of investi- 
gation would appear to extend some distance beyond the area subject 
to Federal law-making. 
Such an extended in- 
quiry might be necessary 
for the very purpose of 
discovering where «the 
boundary lies, or in 
order to gear Federal 
legislation into state or 
local systems of control, 
or perhaps even to ex- 
plore the possibility of a 
constitutional § amend- 
ment. In consequence, 
one is hard put to find 
an area of public life 
today which is not open 
to Congressional inquiry. 
With the exception of 
one early case, now ob- 
solete, the Supreme 
Court has never in prac- 
tice restricted the field of 
investigation on consti- 
tutional grounds. 

Potentially, an im- 
portant limitation might 
be found in the First 
Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. This provision 
forbids Congress, includ- 
ing its committees, to 


idee. freedom of Raid press, Fi SERRS or. ae Hight to. petition — 
‘protecting | 
the entire field of political expression against government interference.  sanction.. 


for redress of grievances. The courts have cohstrued it as 


The problem remains, however, of determining the precise point at 
which the balance between power and limitation will be struck. Thus-far 
the courts have drawn the line in favour of the investigating power. 

Lower court decisions have. repeatedly held that the First Amendment 
- does not prevent Congressional inquiries into membership or association 


ef any kind with the Communist. Party or with other groups alleged 


to be subversive of American institutions; nor does it forbid inquiry 
into other political activity or. political opinions claimed to be sub- 
versive or un-American. The Supreme Court has refused review of 
these cases, thus leaving the lower court decisions in. effect. It is still 
possible that narrow and precisely defined areas may be blocked out 
as within the protection of the First Amendment. But up to the present 
time the First Amendment has not constituted a restriction sles the. 
current pertiea tions : 


< ‘Almost Unlimited Field? etre ae 8 oe 
An additional factor diminishes the effectiveness Py Tadieaal super- 
vision over the scope of Congressional inquiry. A person called before 
a committee cannot refuse to answer and seek the protection of the 
courts without running the risk of imprisonment if in the end he fails’ 
\ to persuade the court to his view. In these circumstances it is a 
hardy witness who chooses to remain silent at his peril. Altogether, 
therefore, attempts to impose judicial limitations upon the scope of | 
Congressional inquiry have proved unavailing. Both in theory and 
practice the Congressional committees have been free to operate in an 
almost unlimited field. as 
The next question involves the possibility of a perjury prosecution 
for alleged false testimony. The perjury sanction is undoubtedly essen- 


_ tial to effective operation of an investigating committee and, on its - 


face, may seem entirely reasonable. But in the realistic context of a 
Congressional investigation important problems emerge. 

In the first place, by the use of a prosecution for alleged perjury a 
Congressional committee can, in effect, eliminate any statute of limita- 
tions. The purpose of a statute of limitations is to protect the accused 

; against being called upon to disprove charges long after the event, when 
witnesses are dead or unavailable, memory has faded, and the evidence 
is otherwise obscured or difficult to obtain. But by calling a witness 
before it and questioning him about his past actions a Congressional 
committee can establish the basis for a perjury prosecution which will 
rest on the very issues banned by the statute of limitations. F 
__A further difficulty arises out of the vagueness of many accusations 
made before Congressional committees and the inevitable obscurity of © 
words and phrases which have been used as weapons in a bitter and 
often irrational political debate. The current prosecution of . Professor 

- Owen Lattimore for perjury illustrates the very real dangers ‘involved. ~ 
The major count in the indictment i is that Professor Lattimore testified 
falsely when he stated that he was ‘not a sympathiser or promoter of 
communism or communist interests’. The District Judge has dismissed 
this portion of the indictment and the Government has appealed. But if 
~ Professor Lattimore is forced to trial on this count every word or action 
of his past life can be probed in an effort to convince the j jury that he 
was in fact a sympathiser of communism or communist interests, within - 
the ever-widening meaning of these terms. It does not take much 
imagination to envisage the power a committee could wield if it can 
call any witness, ask if he is a sympathiser or promoter of communism 
or communist interests, and, if he answers No, force him into a poe > 
prosecution in which the issue will be determined by a jury... 

_An equally important problem for a witness involves lapses of 
memory. As any lawyer knows, it is an unusual person who can, in the 
course of a long and arduous cross-examination, remember with 
accuracy events occurring five, ten, or fifteen years before. The likeli- 

- hood of avoiding error is even less where the witness is under the 
peculiar strain of testifying before a Congressional committee. Of 
course he can try to avoid obvious danger by answering, “I don’t 
remember ” » OF, “To the best of my recollection’. But here a serious 
problem of public relations confronts him, and in any event it is 
possible that he is mistaken concerning the very events about which 


. he feels most certain. If a Congressional committee wishes to persist . 


long enough it would be a rare witness who would not find. himself 
caught in some error. And then, if the committee presses further, the 

witness is faced. with a criminal prosecution in ee hess must prove 
that the error was inadvertent. < : 


~ 


Fifth Amendment. In the first place many witnesses, feeling strongly 


Ronee Woe Soutatous anger he Ronee es 


compel. a witness to answer all questions. 


2 ; Reh te Pes 
tors, such as the 1 onal infor ormers. 
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committee powers and one that is perenne -mple 
_ The most. severe restriction ‘thus far 


x Fin 


incrimination, peistarclied in ‘the: Fifth tecdtae t 
This provision states that no person shall be com 
case to be a witness against himself. It has been int 
that no government: agency or officer can compel a 
information which might serve as a basis of a prosecutio 
or even as a link in a chain of evidence leading to such a pros 
‘The courts have in many cases upheld the right of witnes Ss 
testimony before Congressional committees on this ground. — 
_ In the current investigations into alleged subversive or fet ee ro 
activities the right to remain silent under protection of the Fifth Amend-— ae aN: 
ment is more generally available to witnesses than might ‘at firstobe. 
supposed. This is because the possible grounds for prosecution are, on — va 
the face of existing statutes, extremely broad. For instance, the Internal — 
Security Act of 1950 makes it a crime, subject to a maximum penalty 
of ten years’ imprisonment, for any person. to conspire or agree to re 
perform any act which would substantially contribute to the establish- ‘* 


‘ment of a communist dictatorship in the United States: Although no _ 


prosecutions have thus far taken place under this provision, and although — ; 

its constitutionality remains untested, the sweep of its terms would 
afford the legal basis for a plea under the Fifth Amendment to a) _ very ms 
high proportion of the witnesses called by the committees now investi- aes 
gating political activities. — 4 Ainge: 

Other factors, however, play an. important part in ae use of ithe’ 2 
the rightness of their position, are unwilling to concede that any of their 
actions or opinions constituted a criminal offence or had been in any 
way contrary to the traditions of American democracy. Hence many 
witnesses who have sound technical reasons for invoking the Fifth 
Amendment refuse to do so. . : 

More important, the effect of relied upon the Fifth ‘Aimenciaiesst 
is, aS a practical matter, usually disastrous. In legal theory a plea of 
the Fifth Amendment cannot be taken as evidence of either guilt or 
innocence, and no unfavourable implications are to be drawn from its 


> 


“use. But public reaction, and indeed the inference publicly drawn by 


many of the committees themselves, is quite the opposite—that a plea 
under the Fifth Amendment is equivalent to an admission of guilt. — 


The result is that witnesses invoking the plea are subject to severe — 
- economic and social sanctions. Thus reliance upon the Fifth Amendment — 


usually means the loss of one’s gure and sar bt exile an 
one’s profession. _ we Me 
In spite of the practical disadvantages af invoking the Fifth pete 
ment many witnesses elect to do so. Their reasons vary. Some _ 
undoubtedly accept its protection against the real possibility of prosecu- 
tion. Others invoke it as a substitute for the First Amendment, or refuse — 
to waive it because of the dangers of a perjury prosecution. Others re 
adopt it as a sort of united front gesture toward those who have invoked 
it. Many employ it as the only defence against becoming : an informer. — 
These would be willing to testify regarding their own views | race oa 
but, once having done that, would be held to have waived 
under the Fifth Amendment and compelled to give testimony concern- 
ing others. They therefore rely upon the-Fifth Amendment as the only © if 
recourse against being forced into the distasteful role of Se pew ni 
that would een! umd’ their’ friends cree pecan ith a 


_ Taken as a whole, the constitutional protection against : self- 


sional jequise, It has foreclosed certain. lines of 
witnesses who rely upon it have in most. instan da. 
Moreover, it is entirely possible that the plea will be large 
by new legislation. Bills now pending would enable a | 
granting immunity against criminal prosecut cept 


legislation would give ‘the committees’ Means hy a free free 


ow 


_ there is no constitutional protection for any of these traditional rights. 
ss Neither the due process clause, nor the procedural requirements of the : 
Re Bill of Rights of the Constitution, apply to Congressional investigating 
ee CE Se! wes Os Se aes 
2 \.>.NO Advance Notice of Accusations 
In practice Congressional committees have voluntarily accepted cer- 


oe: existing procedures which affords the person or organisation under 1 
attack advance notice, or any specific indication, of the accusations- investigations have been conducted with the greatest concern for the 


“tain limiting procedures, and some committees have made substantial — 


‘improvements in recent years. But, in general, there is nothing in 


about to be launched. Opportunity to make a statement in reply is 
frequently delayed, occasionally not afforded, and often closely cir- 
cumscribed. The person attacked is not permitted to summon witnesses 
on his behalf and has no right to cross-examine hostile witnesses. Much 
hearsay and other evidence inadmissible in a court proceeding is 


received. For all practica: purposes the burden of proving innocence 


rests upon the accused. A witness may generally bring counsel with him 


to the hearing, but counsel’s function is limited to giving advice to the 


é 


witness when requested. In these circumstances the possibility of 


- making a full defence can scarcely be considered to meet the standards 
_ of fair procedure in an accusational process. \ 


_ Moreover, it is not only the formal procedural rights which are 


lacking. The fact is that the whole spirit of an objective and impartial 
adjudication is lacking also. This is not necessarily a reflection upon 
_ the integrity of the committee members but is inherent in the nature of 


the undertaking. For the proceeding is, after all, an investigation, not 


a judicial determination. The drive of the committee and its staff is 


_ anxieties and fears are multiplied before a hostile Congressional com- - 


a 


_ primarily to prove a case, not to decide between two opposing sides. 


The committee’s report is not a mere allegation of charges but a final 
determination from which there is no recourse. Hence basic procedural 
infirmities are embedded in the roots of the investigating process itself. 
_ Finally, to complete the picture, one must take into account the 
dynamics of Congressional investigations. On this, only a few observa- 
tions can be made. No one who has watched Congressional investigating 
committees at work can doubt that, as a general rule, they employ their 


_ powers with great energy and skill. One or more members of the com- 


mittee are likely to possess a real capacity for persistent and searching 
examination. Almost as an occupational characteristic, Congressmen have 


an ability for the turn of a phrase, a flair for the dramatic, an instinct 


for news-worthy invective. These natural capabilities of the committee 
members are usually buttressed by a large and experienced staff. Over 
the years committees and their staffs have steadily developed and refined 
the techniques of investigation and publicity. All in all, Congressional 


- committees have displayed an unusual capacity for employing their 
_ powers and resources for the maximum effect. 


On the other hand, the unwilling witness is often in a difficult position. 
The normal person is likely to be apprehensive when called to testify 
in ordinary court proceedings or before any government agency. His 


_ Again, Congressional investigations are not readily subject to control 


of the leadership or party majority. Thus the system tends to promote 
political adventurism and irresponsibility. The investigating committee 


'_ often becomes an instrument for the expression of personal views, 


usually more militant and extreme than the prevailing mood of Congress. 
And the leadership or the majority can reap such benefits as accrue 
from the investigation with@ut conceding responsibility for the methods 
employed. - ; ; 

In calling attention to these matters it is not meant to suggest that 
the power of Congressional inquiry has always been exerted without 
regard to national welfare or individual rights. On the contrary, many 


public good and with care for the rules of fairness. The point is that 
there are inherent tendencies in the investigatory process which, if 
unchecked, lead toward an extreme and irresponsible use of the Con- 
gressional power. ; 

_ These, then, are the powers and limits of Congressional inquiry. 
That the development of Congressional investigations along these lines 
presents a serious problem for American democracy would, I think, be 
generally conceded. Estimates of the extent of that problem, and 


_ Opinions as to what should be done, naturally vary widely. 


Few Americans would urge that Congressional investigations be 
abolished altogether. The institution has made important contributions 
and has deep roots in the political life of the nation. But a number of 
reforms have been proposed. Most important, it has been urged that 
the scope of Congressional investigation be kept within narrower and 
more precisely defined boundaries. Thus Congressional committees 
would have no power, in any circumstances, to investigate political 
opinions or beliefs. Power to investigate political activities would be 
limited to matters directly related to treason (in the American con- 
stitutional sense), espionage, the use of force or violence, corruption, or 
similar conduct. The right to invoke the privilege against self- 
incrimination under the Fifth Amendment would be left unimpaired. 

In that area which remains open to committee investigation, various 
changes in procedure have been suggested. These include the giving 
of notice to persons about to be attacked before the committee, the 
right to make a statement before the committee in defence, the right to 
call a limited number of witnesses in support of such defence, the right 
to cross-examine (at least to a limited degree) adverse witnesses. Finally, 
suggestions have been made to assure greater control over the chairman 
and individual members of committees and sub-committees. 


Lack of Political Morality 

These proposed reforms are of great importance. But no reform can 
be successful unless there is a realisation on the part of American 
political leadership that the conduct of an investigation involves a 
high obligation and responsibility. The powers at hand are so sweeping, 
and in the end so little subject to formal controls, that Congressional 
investigations can make their contribution without destroying democracy 
only if undertaken with a keen regard for the fundamental principles of 


i mittee. In a crowded hearing room, with photographers’ bulbs flashing moderation, rational discussion, and tolerance. The lack of this kind of 
___as he takes the witness chair, a battery of reporters with pencils poised, political morality lies at the root of the present difficulties. 


‘ . 


a? 
S 


for contempt or a prosecution for perjury. Under such an ordeal even 


microphones before him carrying every word to a countless invisible 
audience, perhaps (unless he objects) television lights and cameras 
depicting every. move, subject to long interrogation and constant inter- 
-tuption, he faces a group of inquisitors often not conspicuous for 
eed of politeness or forbearance. In the background lurks a citation 


°.2 


an experienced public performer finds himself under considerable strain, 


unable to make the best case for himself. oes 


Again, one should consider the implications which flow from the 


se. 
es a 
© ae ye 


’ 
if 


There has always been a strong tendency in the United States to 
rely upon judicial protection against infringement of political rights or 
unfair treatment of individual citizens. As the power of Congressional 
inquiry has developed, the dangers it presents can be overcome only in 
part, and probably in very small part, by resort to the courts for 
imposition of restraint. The restraint must come from the body politic 
as a whole. It must be found essentially in a clear insight into the 
dynamics of democratic process and a mature sense of political 
responsibility.—Third Programme 
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Obstacles to Burma’s Progress 


By IAN MeDOUGALL, B.B.C. 


N Rangoon, as in other cities of the east, the poor man’s taxi is 

the bicycle trishaw: this consists of a bicycle pedalled by a man of 

wiry physique and a sidecar in which the passenger sits. The side- 

car slows down the speed of the bicycle, makes it clumsy to 
manoeuvre, and even on occasions causes upsets and collisions, Without 
the sidecar, the bicycle would move more quickly and deftly. Circum~ 
stances, however, have 
decreed that they must 
go along together. 

Burma herself is rather 
like that. There is an 
efficient _ two - wheeled 
machine and a hamper- 
ing sidecar attachment. 
The two wheels that 
move Burma _ forward 
are, respectively, Budd- 
hism and Pyidawtha— 
the plan for the building 
of a welfare state. The 
wheel that holds Burma 
back is internal unrest. 
Most other wheels in 
Burma are only cogs of 
these three. 

Nine out of ten people 
in Burma are Buddhists; 
a surprising proportion ; 
are members of _ the 
clergy. Young men, whose . 
longer-term aim may be 
an arts degree at Oxford 
or Columbia, esteem it a 
privilege and duty to.don the orange robe for at least a short period 
in their life and to sally forth daily into the highways, begging for 
their food with a large black bowl./The Prime Minister, U Nu, has 
frequently said he wants to resign one day so as to have more time 
for his devotions. In the six and a half years since Burma regained her 
independence, U Nu has been the leading 
figure in what amounts to a Buddhist 
renaissance: old pagodas and monasteries 
have been restored, new ones have been 
built. In Rangoon, the Shwe Dagon 
pagoda, the largest Buddhist pagoda in the 
world, is the magnetic centre of a vast and 
increasing community of pilgrims. All over 
the Burmese country-side other smaller 
pagodas glitter with an attraction that is 
not due only to their gold-leaf facings. 

The most concrete expression of what is, 
in the last analysis, a spiritual phenomenon 
has been the convocation near Rangoon of 
the sixth great Buddhist Council—the first 
four were held before the birth of Christ, 
and the fifth not until 1870. Some 2,500 
learned men, working in teams of 500, are 
reciting their way through nearly 15,000 
pages of the Buddhist scriptures: the inten- 
tion is to produce a version which will 
not be tainted with vagueness or equivo- 
cality and which will not admit, even to 
the slightest degree, an erroneous inter- 
pretation. A good deal of the pre- 
liminary work of collation has been done 
in the five countries mainly concerned 
with the so-called ‘little vehicle’ branch 


Symbolic of Burma today—bicycle trishaws in Rangoon 


U Nu, Prime ‘Minister of Burma 


correspondent in south-east Asia 


of Buddhism: Burma, Ceylon, Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia. 

Burma’s second wheel, and I think one might fairly call it the driving 
wheel, is supplied by the Pyidawtha plan for a welfare state. Pyidawtha 
means something like ‘lovely sacred land’, which i$ the land the 
Burmese are setting out to make for themselves. The plan is to last in 
the first instance for eight years, and it has now been in operation for 

me two years. In purely 
human terms, the plan 
aims to raise per capita 
incomes so that people 
can live better than they 
did before the war, and 
considerably better than 
they have been living" 
since the war. In national 
terms, it aims to increase 
the gross national pro- 
duct during the next few 
years by some ten per 
cent. over the pre-war 
figure. 

In drawing up this 
plan, the Burmese 
authorities have been 
largely guided by sur- 
veys-made by an 
American engineering 
company: this company 
has no connection with 
the United States Gov- 
ernment, from which 
Burma no longer receives 
: aid. I have spoken to 
representatives of the company in Burma and to some of the Burmese 
Government officials concerned, and I asked them just how much 
chance the country has of fulfilling the many ambitious plans that are 
down on paper. The answer from both sources was substantially the 
same. These things can be done and they will be done, but here and 

there the target dates may have to be 

changed. The greatest handicap, and no 
one makes any secret about this, is the 
shortage of trained men. The United 

Kingdom’s industrial delegation to Burma 

earlier this year put it like this: ‘In our 

opinion the greatest problem which Burma 
has to face is her limited availability of 
administrative, professional, technical, and 
managerial personnel’. Steps are being 
taken to remedy this, but the vacuum, in 
the field of trained labour, will take years 
to fill. 
Nationalisation is . the key-note of 
Pyidawtha planning; foreign interests in 
the main industries—timber, mining, oil— 
‘have been reduced or removed, and the 
.. Prime Minister has made it clear that his 

Government reserves the right to nationalise 
“any enterprise at any time convenient to it 
—in fact, the high-water mark of nationali- 
sation has, for the moment, been reached. 
The latest experiment has taken the form 
of a joint venture with the Burma Oil 
Company, aimed eventually at securing 
Burma’s re-entry into the export market. 
In such matters, the modified Marxism on 
which Burmese Government policy bases 
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itself goes along amicably with Budd- 
hism. ‘I admit’, said U Nu, speaking 
of land nationalisation some two years 
ago, ‘that taking anything without the 
consent of its owner constitutes a sin 
under the Buddhist faith. But the real 
owners of the land are we, the Govern- 
ment, freely and gladly elected by the 
people ’. 

This nationalisation of land and its 
redistribution may yet prove to be the 
most decisive step taken by the 
A.F.P.F.L. (the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League) Government leaders 
in their fight against communism both 
internal and external. Although planned 
for many years, redistribution began 
only recently, and it began significantly 
in an area which had once been a com- 
munist stronghold. The intention is, in 
‘the words of the Minister who first 
‘introduced the measure into parliament, 
‘to put an end to landlordism in the 
Union of Burma and-to usher in an era 
whose ultimate objective is’ collective 
farming ’, The scheme applies to about 
one-third of the total farmland ~ of 
Burma—land that once belonged either 
to absentee landlords, both Burmese and 
Indian, or to farmers with more than 
_ fifty acres. In future, fifty acres will 
- be the maximum holding. Lands thus 
resumed to the state are redistributed as 
gifts to former tenants and farm 
labourers on the basis of one yoke per 
family. A yoke is a unit of land which can be worked by two bullocks. , 
Its actual size may vary considerably according to the nature of the 
ground and the soil. As in other cases of nationalisation, former owners 
are paid compensation. This change of tenure is only a step in the 
whole farm programme. New owners are obliged to become members 
of co-operatives which will help them to get loans from an agricultural 
bank and to sell what they grow on a collective market. The farm 
programme has recently suffered a number of teething pains chiefly on 
account of peasants who have been avoiding repayment of their loans 
to the bank. 

Buddhism and Pyidawtha: on those two wheels alone Burma would 
be moving along in splendid fashion. There is enthusiasm and a spirit 
of adventure; there is a genuine welcome and a feeling of friendliness 
for foreigners who are prepared to help. In the streets of Rangoon there 
is still shabbiness and dirt, but there are also smiles, plenty of full rice 
bowls, and cheroots for half the price of a newspaper. Over this scene, 
however, clouding the minds of pilgrims and planners, lies the shadow 
of civil unrest. This is the third wheel—the wheel that impedes Burma’s 
swifter progress. Almost daily, newspapers in Rangoon print reports 
of clashes between government forces and their enemies. These clashes 
are sometimes small, involving a handful of men on each side. Some- 
times they are big with several hundred men on each side. 

I have said ‘ enemies’ in the plural, not just enemy; there are seven 


altogether. Two are communist formations which have different leader- . 


ships and do not get on together. There are mutineers from the former 
People’s Volunteer Organisation of war-time days; two nationalist rebel 
movements belonging respectively to the Karen and Mon peoples, who 
also"inhabit Burma;-the so-called Mujahib rebels in the Arakan district 


on the Pakistan frontier; and last, but by no means least, the remnants _ 


of Chinese Nationalist troops who crossed over into Burma after their 
defeat in the Chinese civil war. These enemies, not counting the 
Chinese Nationalists, number perhaps 6,000 in all. The Nationalist 
troops account for a further 5,500—there would be more than double 
this figure had not others been evacuated recently to Formosa via 
Thailand. Against them all, the Burmese Government disposes of some 
60,000 armed officers and men, trained on British lines and equipped 
with British weapons. 

- It would take too long to say here why all these forces are still in 


Buddhist monk in Burma: * Young men , . 

and duty to don the orange robe for at least a short period in 

their lives, and to sally forth daily into the highways begging for 
their food with a large black bowl’ 


conditions. It may be that some of the - 
insurgents» have themselves forgotten 
their original motives; certainly they 
are now divided, both in ideas and 
organisation. That is why the Burmese 
Government is able to fight them 
successfully and why senior officials are 
able to say that the insurgent factor is 
dangerous only because it retards peace- 
ful progress—not because it threatens 
the stability of the Government itself. 

To some it may seem strange that a 
Government which is fighting com- 
munists can also welcome as _ its 
guest the leader of a neighbouring com- 
munist state, as the Burmese did when 
Chou En-lai, the Foreign Minister of 
the Chinese People’s Republic, came to 
Rangoon recently. I asked a Burmese 
Minister about this; his answer was 
a direct one. He said, in effect, that 
Burma is not fighting communism as 
such; she is engaged in suppressing 
rebellion. If some of the rebels march 
under the name of communism, they 
must be suppressed too. Thus the local 
problem of communism has, in a sense, 
been isolated from its world context, 
but this is not to say that the Burmese 
did not ask Chou En-lai’to exert 
pressure on the Burmese communists 
through the contacts which Peking has 
with them. 

The visitor to Burma today is almost 
bound to come away with a feeling 
of encouragement. The Government, consisting of able and compara- 
tively young men, is firmly established. Social reconstruction and 
reform is not only in the air but on the drawing-board, and pushing 
down its foundations. A new impetus to the Buddhist faith moves side 
by side with religious tolerance for all, and the emergency situation, 
although ‘it remains a drag, is under control. Shorn of this hampering 


sidecar, Burma may move forward in a manner to surprise the world. 
—General Overseas Service 


, esteem it a privilege 


Miss Kathleen Hibberd is a teacher of wide experience and in her book, 
Politics on the Blackboard (Faber, 9s. 6d.), she gives some account of the 
various posts she has held at girls’ schools, and in general of her efforts at 
teaching ‘ citizenship ’. Her two main conclusions are that teaching in this 
field ‘ should be honest and the subject matter real ’ (i.e. it should deal with 
human motives and should be imaginatively applied); and that the tradi- 
tional type of British school with its prefects and monitors and its 
esprit de corps fostered by a house system and organised games 1s not 
particularly suitable for girls and is a poor training for citizenship. The 
author speaks of what she knows and her views conveyed in this short and 
easily read book should stimulate interest in the political education of 
children, especially girls. 


Godfrey Adams: 1903-1954 


WE RECORD WITH DEEP REGRET the death last week of Mr. Godfrey 
Dale Adams who joined the staff of the B.B.C. in 1926 and since 1945 
has been Chief Assistant in the Home Service. Mr. Lindsay Wellington, 
Director of Home Sound Broadcasting, writes: 
‘Godfrey Adams spent almost twenty-eight years in the service of the 
B.B.C. For twenty of the twenty-eight he was, in one capacity or another, 
a planner of programmes for listeners in the British Isles. He sought no 
publicity, and his name was little known to listeners, but they owed much 
to his work on their behalf. He had a keen, enquiring mind and an active 
sympathy for other people’s genuine enthusiasms and curiosities. The 
B.B.C. sets out to cater for the needs of many different audiences and 
Adams was untiring in his efforts to discover and fulfil those needs. He 
acquired great experience and great technical skill in his work and his 
colleagues will miss his help in the months and years to come Many of 
them will miss more keenly still his wit, his intellectual curiosity, and his 
profound and lively interest both in the system of broadcasting which he 
had helped to create, and, above all, in broadcasting itself, with its vast 


insurrection against a Government that.has been freely elected by the 
_ people and which strives continually for the improvement of social 


~~ 


range and its formidable power for good or ill’. 
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Holiday | : Musings 


F a number of people—to use a philosophically nondescript | 


term—have been disappointed over their holidays this year, 


some consolation may be found in the contemplation of past — 


holidays. But the question arisés whether one should or should 
not attempt to enjoy the same holiday twice. Miss Mary Chubb, 
in a broadcast talk (from which_we publish an extract on the | 
Opposite page), compares a holiday in Greece before the war with 
her recent experiences on a ‘Hellenic tour’ by ship and motor 


coach. The trouble about such comparisons is that the circum-. 
stances are always different; indeed one is often contrasting one’s 


youth with one’s middle age. To ‘hike’ round Italy or Greece 
at twenty with a mind liberally stocked with the latest classical 


learning, with a body capable of bearing the heaviest knapsacks, 


and a stomach to which Chianti or Resinata, Spartan lamb or heaps 


of spaghetti come alike, is one thing entirely; but later om one 


expects, or has grown used to, creature comforts: the occasional . 


hard bed, the massed attack by mosquitoes, or a greasy soup are 


‘no longer obstacles that one can surmount in one’s stride. » 
“It is better to. travel hopefully than to arrive’, says the eeENSS, 
In youth time is rarely an obsession, and the fortunate student with 
long vacations has only as a rival the schoolmaster in middle age. 
It is perfectly true that details of scenery, intimate glimpses of 
foreign ways of life, or amusing experiences (in retrospect) like 
‘missing the last train or taking a train in the wrong direction are 
not to be enjoyed by the traveller who takes part in a “planned . 
_ holiday. Moreover, however carefully a holiday is planned, it is 
- not always possible to find the most congenial of companions— 
though Miss Chubb evidently did so. On the other hand, friends 
_ have been transformed into enemies on a walking tour—so “perhaps 
the question of society cuts both ways. And some travellers are 


sociable people (more so abroad usually than in this country), who 


find it more agreeable to be affable in a pension than to stare 
morosely across the pudding in an English hotel. . 

__ The choice between the organised and the spontaneous holiday, 
between roughing and resting, between sociability and intimacy, 
are problems that every individual has to resolve for himself. One 
factor at least is pretty certain—that unless one is incredibly 


wealthy it is difficult to insure against the weather, unless of course 
- one goes to the Edinburgh Festival which, with its impressive pro- ~ 


gramme of indoor entertainments, opens on Sunday. But the 
Isles of Greece in a mist, the Riviera in a mistral, Florence in a 
downpour are all a trial to any save the most buoyant spirits. Still, 
it is a change from home, and there is this comfort that home seems 


an infinitely pleasanter place if one returns to it with a broken 


ankle, a stung body, or a bout of influenza caused by habitual 
soakings. No doubt if it rains on an Ionian cruise, one can rally 
to the cabin and listen te a Jecture on mythology or the glory that — 


_ was Greece. But then even that might not 2 everybody’ s cup of 


“ 
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‘The British ‘Labour Party de g 


THE VISIT of the British Labour Party delegatic 


ciding with ‘it, “were among the ‘main aie disc 
Press comment nets from the U. Ee Be was oe 


S treet eae was Pawn as saying that Americans ae 
where this. new boom in travel on the Be ai 


against Confinmntas “The: New York Daily News was Me: 
follows: eee 
Britain. has now adopted an all-out poliéy of ‘ ‘ mustn’t ‘be. beastly Piss 
to the Bolshies’, It is quite a spectacle, this sudden swap of. love and = 
kisses between Great Britain and Soviet Russia. The Kremlin is intrigu- : 
ing round the world to wreck what is left of the British Empire. . ir 
More than a few British fighting men were killed, wounded, or tortured ey 
- by the Reds in the Korean war... . . Unless we misread all the signs, — 
ae is playing the United States and Russia off Seneist, an 
other. ase 
A Zagreb broadcast from Yigodlavia expressed the view that the Soviet. a 
leaders would no doubt exploit the delegation’s visit for propaganda 
purposes. The visit was certainly played ‘up in broadcasts from satellite 
countries as of ‘great political importance’; in particular as demon- 
Strating the divergencies between British and American policy towards 
China. A.Budapest broadcast in English stated: , 
It is about the most important positive move since the ecieer con- . 
ference towards tin east-west, relations and Severs the _ “i 
- gains of Geneva. zr 
It was hoped, added the broadcast, aes this ‘ good will mission > would. | 
‘lead to a reversal of the official British stand on China’s admission to 
the U.N. A ‘Russian Hour’ broadcast from Vienna noted that the 
delegates had been received in Moscow ‘ jin a very friendly manner, 
just like representatives of a government”. The same radio described 
the visit to China as evidence of ‘ British realism’ and growing opposi- 
tion to U.S. Far Eastern policy. — ; Pek | 
A few days before the Chinese Prime Mintaey made his statement 
on Formosa, an article by Wu Chuan in Fenmin Fih Pao was trans- 
mitted from China, in which he addressed a ‘ warning to Mr. Dulles — 
and those who think like him that they must be prepared for grave 
consequences if they interfere to prevent the Chinese peoples from 
liberating Taiwan (Formosa)’. Mr. Chou En-lai stated that China 
would brook no foreign interference over the task now facing the, 
Government of taking ‘determined action to liberate Formosa’. In a_ 
bitter attack on U.S. policy in the Far East, the Chinese Prime — 
Minister accused the Americans of occupying Formosa, which was ‘in- 
violable Chinese territory’. China could neither tolerate it being under 
U.S, occupation or U.N. trusteeship. Accusing the U.S. of helping 
Chiang Kai-shek to carry out—under a shield of American naval and 
air forces—a harassing war against the Chinese mainland, Mr. Chou — ae 
said it had therefore become necessary to shatter U.S. designs in the — ea 
Far East. He further described the proposed south-east Asia. defence — 
bloc as an American scheme t to gee the Genes 5 Ae, and te 
added : =s poe 
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ee of the Indo-Chinese agreement t might be disrupted, Te ae 
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unable to take up all 3 ig 
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Did You Hear That? 


ALL THIS, AND HELLAS TOO 


“EARLY THIS YEAR’, said MARY CHUBB in a Home Service talk, ‘I 
went to Greece with the first Hellenic tour to be organised since the 
war. We all collected at Victoria and were shepherded to the boat train. 
Here we met the professor who would lecture to us, and conduct us 
round the archaeological sites to be visited. He had a yellow pullover 
and a cheerful smile; and there was an odd feeling of ‘ back to school ’ 
mixed up with one’s holiday mood. 

* My other visits to Greece had been made more than twenty years 
ago. How would it seem after such a long time, and seen in such a 
different way? Would the magic still be at work, or was that perhaps an 
illusion of youth, growing even brighter as one looked back at it? 
I thought a good deal about those journeys, as we slipped down the 
Adriatic in a trim little 
blue and white Greek ship. 

“I had first come to 
Athens in 1931 to do 
some walking with three 
archaeological friends, and 
we set off to walk 
round the Argolid, having 
reached the Peloponnese 
by train. We got out at a 
small station, its name 
swinging humbly under a 
station lamp — Mycenae. 
From Mycenae we 
dropped down to the 
Argive plain; we slogged 
on towards Tiryns and 
Nauplia on the coast. 
From there to Sophiko, 
and then back to Corinth. 

‘That walk in 1931 
took us a week. In a week 
this spring our coaches 
not only covered*much the 
same ground, but also took. 
us right round, by way of 
Patras, to Olympia and 
back, through Delphi to 
Athens again. Here we 
were, this odd assortment 
of personalities, all differ- 
ent and yet all linked by the bond which for various reasons had induced 
us to come and discover what we could of Greece; shaken together 
like lottery tickets in a bag, as we bounced along the shore road to 
Corinth, behind a stout, taciturn, but immensely skilful driver. But, of 
course, all surviving Greek bus drivers are inspired; the ones that were 
not fell off a hairpin bend long ago. 

‘There were school-teachers, housewives, doctors; a woman who ran 
a youth club for little toughs in Edwardian suits; a left-wing journalist, 
in manner as hard-boiled as they come, yet one noticed that he nearly 
always seemed to have taken the worst seat in the coach; a retired 
soldier, brooding on Marathon; a wise and kindly canon; a brilliant 
schoolgirl on the threshold of Oxford; the head of a famous publishing 
firm; a tired old civil servant with a bad heart, radiant that her life’s 
ambition of standing one day on the Acropolis had really come true: 
all sorts of people. The endless possibilities of discovery among so 
many new people would almost have been fascination enough, even if 
we had just been going for a drive through the Sahara—but as it was, 
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it was a case of “ All this, and Hellas too” ’. 


SWEDISH ENTHUSIASM FOR PAINTING 

* Swedes certainly like paintings’, said CLrirF HOLDEN in a Home 
Service talk. ‘They look at them, they visit picture galleries as the. 
public here goes to the cinema. And appreciation is not confined to 
the enlightened few, to the odd intellectual who wanders into a Bond 
Street gallery, but to all types of people who crowd into the galleries 
— ; 


Oil painting by Torsten Renquist: ‘ Three Objects and a Feather’ 


so as to make viewing almost uncomfortable. The galleries, too, are 
not confined to the capital city. Even some small villages boast a 
gallery and an art club, and some painters claim to sell more in the 
smaller places. ; 

“But the business of hanging pictures in galleries for people to look 
at and buy was only a very small part of Swedish art life. There are 
the clubs. The largest one has a membership of 200,000 and the 
club Stockholms Sparvagars, the equivalent of our London Transport, 
has 4,000 members. And these clubs exist not to arrange holiday excur- 
sions, or to encourage the enjoyment and practice of amateur painting, 
but to help workers to purchase their own paintings for their own 
private enjoyment. 

‘What has brought about this great interest in the arts? I think 
part of the answer lies in 
the forty years of propa- 
ganda by a government 
that believes that the 
material welfare of its 
citizens is not enough, that 
a healthy state requires a 
flourishing art life. The 
King, too, sets a fine ex- 
ample by being one of the 
biggest patrons of the arts; 
he not only -buys large 
numbers of paintings but 
gives stipends to students 
to enable them to study 
and travel abroad. 

‘In most Swedish 
houses or flats there are 
paintings, and in many 
the walls are completely 
covered. One of the largest 
hospitals in Stockholm has 
all the corridors, stair- 
ways, and many of the 
rooms filled with sculp- 
ture, murals, and paint- 
ings. They are not always 
good paintings, but at least’ 
they are made of paint . 
and satisfy that famous 
aphorism by Maurice 
Denis which so well sums up the aspirations of all art movements from 
his day to ours: “ Remember that a painting—before being a war 
horse, a naked woman, some anecdote, or what not—is essentially a flat 
surface covered with colours arranged in a certain order ”’’. 


ELECTRICITY FROM THE SUN 

In a United States laboratory, light from the sun is driving a tiny 
electric generator which, in turn, operates an electric clock. Scientists 
envisage much mightier generators for much mightier tasks, but work- 
ing on the same principle of converting light into electrical energy, The 
principle has been evolved by the United States Air Force Reséarch 
and Development Centre, near Dayton, Ohio, and DouGLAs WILLIS, 
of the B.B.C. Washington staff, spoke about it in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

‘The discovery ’, he said, ‘ was made by Air Force scientists work- 
ing in one of twelve laboratories which lie alongside the 1,300 acres of 
the Wright Field in the Mad River Valley, ten miles east of Dayton, 
Ohio. It is the largest single installation of the Command and many 
of the more important discoveries in American aviation development 
have been made at this centre. 

‘One of the scientists responsible for the solar generator is an Air 
Force Colonel, who told me that they had stumbled on the generator 
by accident. They were interested in the properties of cadmium sul- 
phide for other uses, but had found it impossible to convert it into 
crystals. They succeeded by vapourising the sulphide in a manner some- 
what similar to that used to produce dry ice. When they had achieved 
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this they soon discovered that it could be used to provide electric 
current from light. The Air Force is considering taking out patents and 
has received a great many enquiries from commercial organisations who 
are anxious to know more about it. 

“At the moment the Air Force has not divulged more than a limited 
amount of information, owing to security regulations, and is still 
considering whether or not to prepare a fuller account of its researches 
for possible publication in scientific journals. Dr. Clemens, who is in 
charge of the physics research branch of the laboratory at Dayton, 
said that the device could be used to generate power at a remote air 
base where normal methods might be difficult to operate, or, in certain 
circumstances, could be developed to drive motor generators supply- 
ing electric power to a city. But Air Force scientists to whom I spoke 
felt that because of secufity and other factors it would be unwise 
for them at this time to predict the future of this solar generator ’. 


THE HOUSE THAT PRINCE ALBERT BUILT 

Next year the private apartments used by Queen Victoria at Osborne 
House in the Isle of Wight are to be opened to the public. ROLAND 
Fox, a B.B.C. reporter, spoke about them in “ Radio Newsreel ’. 

“ Osborne House ’, he said, ‘ was for many years the principal country 
resort — the dream-house, 
one could call it—of 
Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert. The Prince Con- 
sort himself designed it 
and the cost was met 
from the Queen’s private 
fortune. The official guide 
book says it was built 
more for comfort and 
convenience than for archi- 
tectural effect. And no 
doubt, by Victorian 
standards, that was fair 
comment. Certainly, the 
emerald setting with the 
shimmering Solent in the 
distance justifies Queen 
Victoria’s own idea of this 
as a paradise. 

_ “The house was pre- 
sented to the nation by 
King Edward VII fifty 
years ago. It is used partly 
as a convalescent home 
and most of the remainder, 

- including the state rooms, 
is open to the public. But 
the private rooms on the 
first floor of the pavilion wing have remained closed since Queen 
Victoria died there in 1901. They are just as they were when they were 
originally occupied except for the addition in the bedroom of an altar, 
an inscription, and a screened water-colour painting of the Queen in 
her last sleep. These give the bedroom a memorial status, but otherwise 
the room is as it was; a modest size, dominated by the carved, 
canopied bed. The green walls are largely hidden by some magnificent 
paintings; the windows are framed by fading curtains. And from them 
is a peaceful view of rose gardens and fountains. 

“One of the doors of a vast wardrobe proves, in fact, to be a con- 
necting door to the Queen’s dressing room, the pink room of the suite, 
which contains many artistic and valuable possessions of a then 
fashionable style, including, on the dressing table, an elaborately 
fashioned toilet service with the mirror ornamented by white porcelain 
angels. This was a gift from the Prince Consort to the Queen. Indeed, 
many of the lovely things to be seen in the apartments were gifts from 
one to the other. The doors of what appear te be a cupboard in fact 
give access to a bath equipped with hand cords and a shower. 

“The largest room in the suite is the sitting room, with huge bow 
windows looking across spacious lawns and woods of oak and Lebanon 
cedar sweeping down to the water’s edge. Here is expressed the person- 
ality of the Queen and the tastes of her age. There are paintings and 
miniatures and books; an unusually designed piano; a rare and very 
beautiful musical box; a spinning wheel; an embroidered screen; a 
portrait of Disraeli, and a host of knick-knacks. 
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Queen Victoria’s dressing room at Osborne House 
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‘Prince Albert’s dressing and writing room adjoining is a blue — 


room. A harmonium stands in one corner; his walking sticks and 
umbrella still occupy a rack in another. The room contains a large 
number of unusual mementos—white marble casts of hands and feet 
of many members of the Royal Family in infancy. On the table is a 
blotter containing Post Office telegraph forms of the day, and a bound 
volume of newspaper cuttings describing the Queen’s Jubilee. A tiny 
room off this contains a bath and shower, shut away in a cupboard 
as in the Queen’s dressing room. The apartments and their contents 
represent an enchanting era, and they will be a welcome and fascinating 
centre of national interest ’, 


AN AQUARIUM IN PARIS 

‘One day, in 1934, I met a dark-looking gentleman, Herr Joseph Eal, 
who told me an extraordinary story’, said FRED UHLMAN in a Home 
Service talk. ‘The French were known to be extremely fond of all kinds 
of animals, especially cats, dogs and parrots. Why not interest them in 
something as new and delightful as tropical fishes? Was not every 
Frenchman a born angler and would not an aquarium in his home 
remind him of wonderful days spent on the Seine? 

‘In two or three months Herr Eal could teach me everything con- 
cerning that extraordinary 
trade. It was all most 
astonishing and entirely 
new to me, and I felt in 
some way rather ashamed 
that I had passed so many 
years of my life without 
knowing that something of 
such apparent economical 
importance and unlimited 

' possibilities could go on 
around me. But any 
doubts I held about the 
venture disappeared when 
I visited the great depart- 
ment store, La Samari- 
taine. It was really the 
most beautiful sight, 
dozens of illuminated 
aquariums full of tropical 
fishes, and hundreds of 
grown-up Parisians and 
children standing around 
not knowing what to 
admire most, the fishes in 
that particular room, or 
the monkeys, dogs, 
parrots, and storks next 
door. 

“All these, but especially Herr Eal’s psychological masterstroke with 
which he hooked me, decided the issue. He promised me a certain 
amount of personal liberty in which to write or paint, and as a result 
“La Société a Responsabilité Limitée Aquatropica” was registered, 
Herr Eal and I being the only partners. 

‘We found suitable rooms in a small concrete-built factory high over 
Paris not far from the headquarters of the Society for the Prevention of 
Suicide (free advice Monday and Saturday 10-12). We started by 
installing only twenty aquariums, but soon more and more were added — 
until at last all available space was taken up and eventually we had 
between 250 and 300. There were fifty small aquariums, each contain- 
ing one single fish, the so-called “battle-fishes ”. On one side of our 
premises were half-a-dozen big aquariums each containing some thou- 
sand beautiful fish, silver, with black stripes. In some hundred aquariums 
in the centre of the building were housed the more common varieties. 


“All this was most interesting and I must say Herr Eal knew his - Be 
job. One day I saw him taking out of the aquarium a rather big, fat 


fish, who suffered, as far as I remember, from constipation. Herr Eal i 
gave him what he called a “ massage ”. And afterwards the fish felt — 

much better. Some of Herr Eal’s knowledge seemed to me almost 
miraculous. How on earth could he, for instance, know that mae 
fish of a certain species would mate much better if a white 
golden rim was placed in the aquarium? Why had it to be | 
not red or blue? Why the golden rim? Me why—why did did 
the couple's so much more amorous” a eae a 
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HERE | ‘has: Soe es good et er talk on this subject feo 


for an early return to convertibility. I am deliberately going 


~ cation in this important matter. 
But, first, what i is convertibility? It can mean many different’ things, 


ia. essentially it means that people with pounds are free to convert 
ae them into other currencies. Already people with pounds can convert 
_ them fairly freely into most other currencies, but not nearly so freely” 


been y 


into dollars. So when we discuss convertibility today, we are usually 
= “ talking about | siving similar freedom) aor. people to convert their oe 
a into’ dollars. 2: 
> ahaa ie 
"Sterling Area Riestetcvioits Po 
_ There are two groups of people who would like this freedom: first, 
babes living in Britain and the rest of the sterling area (which is roughly 
the Commonwealth without Canada); and, secondly, foreigners living 
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_ step towards convertibility seems to be to give these foreigners the 
right to change their pounds into dollars. But once we do this, I doubt 
_ whether we can hold for Jong the severe restrictions now imposed on 
_ people living in the sterling area. After all, if we allow foreigners with 
: sterling to draw freely on our pool of gold and dollars in London, then 
mt 5 why, it will be asked, should an Australian, a Briton, an Indian or a 


_ to use his sterling to buy dollar manufactures or Canadian newsprint, 
or to visit a friend in the United States, or to emigrate to Canada and 
take his savings with him? Should-not charity begin at home? 

So I think the issue is really whether we can afford to give a great 
4 deal more freedom both to foreigners and to British people here and 
ee ' throughout the sterling Commonwealth. And, incidentally, once you 

_ give all these people greater freedom to convert pounds into dollars 
___ in the ordinary course of trade, it will be much more difficult to stop 


of the sterling area and hold it in dollars instead. 

a - Are we ‘strong enough to give all this extra freedom? It is true that 
aoe some time now the newspapers have reported an increase in our 
gold and dollar reserves in most months, That is very satisfactory. It 
_ means that the sterling area has been paying out to the rest of the world 
- less than it has been receiving, ‘and the difference has gone into our 
_ reserves. But what the newspapers do not usually tell us is that this 
_ margin between receipts and expenditure has been very small, actually 
a mere two or three per cent. of the sterling area’s transactions with the 
P rest of the world. The sterling area has been rather like a man getting, 
‘say, 102s. a week and paying out 98s. That is better than spending 
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more than he is earning, but I’ think you will agree that he would be 


ill. advised to embark on ma new commitments; for there would be 
"precious little margin if anything went wrong—if he had even a short 
illness and both lost wages and incurred extra expenditure. 

And that is the sort of thing that can easily happen to the sterling 
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area in this’ ‘uncertain world. Only a few years ago—in 1950 and early 

= 1951—we were increasing our reserves much more quickly than we 
have done recently: the margin was perhaps six per cent. of our turn- 
over; and within a few months the Position was reversed and we were 

in the middle of another dollar crisis, losing half our reserves in six 


mer: _ months. So we have to think very carefully before launching out on big 
_ new commitments like convertibility. It is not as though we had large 
reserves to tide us over a difficult patch. Our reserves today are little 
more than one-third of what they were in 1937, allowing for the rise 
in prices; and they are well under one-third of the money we owe to 
ws other countries that can in principle be withdrawn at short notice— 


to 100 per cent. of these short-term liabilities. 

aes at | has been suggested that we might fortify our reserves by obtaining 
vies r credits from the American Federal Reserve System or from 

e I eles) Money pe. Bur I doubt whether we could get 


_ and one or two-speakers on the Third Programme have pressed 


“4 to put the other point of view and make a plea for great” 


_ outside the sterling area. The British Government’ s idea of the next 


_ Nigerian. not be allowed to draw on them freely, as well, if he wants ~ 


them doing the same thing when they want to take their Se out | 


famous sterling balances. Before the war our reserves were equal 


ae By SIR DONALD MaeDOUGALE | et 


nearly enough. Even if we could, I ‘should personally be hicentl to 


add still further to our burden of overseas debt; we already owe the 


huge sum of £6,000,000,000 to other countries. Moreover, any credits 
we obtained would probably be for short periods only; and every time 
they had to be renewed we should have to submit to an embarrassing 
inquisition into our domestic policy by the Americans or by the many 
nations that belong to the International Monetary Fund. 

It is also claimed by some that we can do without large reserves if 
we resort to a flexible rate of exchange between the pound and the 
dollar. If there is pressure on the pound we can then simply refuse to 
pay out gold or dollars and let the rate take the strain. This. sounds 
almost too good to be true. And it may well be. One of the many snags 
that advocates of a flexible rate forget is that when the dollar value of 


the pound falls, we get a lower dollar price for our exports, so that our 


‘dollar gap may widen rather than narrow, at least in the short run. 


This is a complicated matter, and I cannot go into it here, but I am 


sure it is an illusion to think that there is any financial trick, such as © 


a flexible rate of exchange, which can get round the need for large 


_ reserves before it is safe to make the pound convertible. 


Last time we tried giving convertibility to foreigners—in 1947— 
there was a tremendous rush to turn pounds into dollars, of which 
there was a great shortage. We ran through our dollars at an alarming 
rate and were forced to beat an ignominious retreat, and make the 
pound inconvertible again five weeks later. We do not want a repetition 
of that. We are much stronger now than we were then, but I really 


- doubt whether we are strong enough yet to try it again. 


Another thing that happened in 1947 was this. Foreign countries 
realised that, if they cut their imports from Britain and the sterling 


_ area, they could eam a surplus of sterling in trade with us and then 


convert this sterling into precious dollars which they could spend in 


-- America. In other words, convertibility gave countries a big incentive 
to cut trade. This is a point not mentioned by a recent speaker on 
_the Third Programme—Mf. Falk—who said ‘there is general agree- 
_ ment that the convertibility of currencies helps to promote international 
trade’. This is unfortunately not always true. As long as there is a 


dollar shortage, countries have an almost irresistible temptation to 
cut their imports from a country whose currency is convertible. Imagine 
a French government desperately short of dollars wondering whether 
to let Frenchmen buy Scotch whisky: or English cars. If the pound _ is 
not convertible, and they have some sterling, they might as’ well spend 
it. But if the pound is convertible, and they forbid the purchase of 
these British goods, they can turn their pounds into precious dollars. 


Is the Dollar Shortage Overcome? 

~The British Government is doing what it can, in co-operation 
with the continental countries in particular, to see that this sort of 
thing will not happen if and when the pound is made convertible 
And if there is no shortage of dollars, all may be well. But if there 
is a dollar shortage, it is going to be very difficult, with the best will 
in the world, to stop it. So, before we go convertible, it is necessary 
to make sure not only that Britain and the sterling area are strong 
and solvent, and can take the strain, but also that the world~ dollar 
spore is overcome for good. 

Is it? There is certainly far less shortage of dollars now than there 
was in 1947. Indeed, for some time now, the world has actually been 
running a surplus with the United States and so earning gold and 
dollars from her. But here again the margin is very small indeed— 
recently it has been only about three per cent. of the world’s trans- 
actions with America; and so the position could be quickly reversed. 

The world’s dollar balance is also precarious because it depends on 
two artificial props. To begin with, there are the restrictions still 
imposed on American goods. For example, half of Britain’s dollar 
imports are still restricted, and many things are virtually prohibited, 
such as the purchase of American cars and pleasure travel in the 
U.S.A. The other,precarious prop is the vast expenditure by the U.S. 
Government in the rest of the world, amounting to no less than 
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$4 billion a yeat t (and : am not estes a Futhiee 
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_ chandise to the United States. holding sterling are not so entirely obvious; for w 


- convertible, and we then ran into another dollar shortage, the results their trade i in sterling 2 and that en Sake oh our me 


This $4 billion consists first of straight grants to other. countries—_ a 
_ . which the Randall Commission recently recommended should be brought - 
to an end—and secondly of U.S. military. expenditure abroad, which 


Americans buy aircraft made in Britain and then hand them over to _ 
the R.A.F. Western Europe is now actually getting more dollars in 


trade in the vain attempt to earn dollars from each other. rove many tk our great sek re area in we have fee a 


of military supplies which the Americans are giving. free t 


contains a good deal of concealed aid, as, for example, when’ the © ; 


these ways—which are very much subject to the whims of Congress more; indeed, some might well take the opport 
—than she is earning from ordinary Saya sates of. mer- pounds and into dollars. In any case, the ady: 


For all these reasons, I feel that the present apparent ategce between _ them interest on the money they are in fact lend 


America and the rest of the world is a precarious one. The dollar gap _ additional backing of gold on which’ ue earn n ) inter 


may seem to be closed for the time being, but it is too soon to say is a run on the bank. M ees 
that it will not open again. If sterling and other currencies were made ‘Then it is said that Savertibitiiy will ‘encourage 


could be serious. Many people would try to convert their money into 
dolars, and the countries of Europe and the rest of the non-dollar 
world might soon start a beggar-my-neighbour cutting of their mutual 


If convertibility meant that we had all given up import restrictions freedom to nearly all non-dollar countries to transfer their sterling from 
and agreed not to put them on again, the results might be even more one to another. So I doubt whether convertibility would make so ere 
serious. As one country after another ran into difficulties and found much difference to the earnings of the City, which in any case. are only 
their reserves running out, they would be forced to adopt drastic a tiny fraction of our balance of payments with other countries. * Sid 


internal policies—higher taxes, tight credit, cuts in government ex- Finally, it is said that convertibility will mean greater freedom of 


_ penditure, and the like. In effect, they would have to try to balance trade. But I tried to explain earlier that, if things went wrong, it could — ¢ 


their trade by making their own people so poor that they could not lead to restriction of trade. And do not forget that, by moving cau- 
ford so many dollar goods. But this would mean a big drop in  tiously, we have already progressed quite a long way towards freer 
démand for non-dollar goods as well and so a downward spiral in trade and payments. I have just mentioned two of the steps we 


production and trade—and rising unemployment—throughout the non- have taken. In addition, we have helped to build a system of com- ~— 


dollar world. - _ paratively free trade and payments through western Europe and the 
You may say that I am exaggerating the danger. But ' think sterling area—a very large part of the trading world. And ‘we have 
you will at least agree that, if the major nations of western Europe freed one-half of our dollar imports. =~ 
go in for convertibility and all it stands for, they will have to make Now that we have gone so far, and things seem to be going so 
the maintenance of convertibility objective number one of their eco- well, it is perhaps tempting to make a final dash for freedom ‘and. 
nomic policy. This is likely to require a cautious internal policy. If they ; finish the job. But, much as I value the benefits of free-trade and — 
are lucky, it may not lead to heavy unemployment but it might well payments if the conditions are right, I think this would be extremely 
Mean economic stagnation or, at best, a slower rate of economic imprudent. For until we are stronger, and more confident than we 


expansion than would otherwise be possible. This would be a serious can be today that the dollar problem is finally solved, the risks are 


who, from long years spent in Rome, had a unique knowledge of the had opened a new chapter i in the 


on such a subject, so I decided that I would firs 


thing while the Soviet countries are expanding their production at great; and the benefits that would accrue are, by pions small. =i 
a rapid rate. The western countries must do everything they can to In other words, the gamevis not yet worth the candle. J ae 
keep pace, both for reasons of military power and so that we can In conclusion, may I make it clear that I am not it favour of attempts _ a 
help to raise standards of living in the poorer countries of the to build up a great non-dollar bloc of countries—say, the sterling area 
world and show that there is a democratic alternative to communism. and western Europe—that would try as far as possible to isolate them- 
So you see that this apparently technical question of convertibility selves from North America. I think this would be impracticable and fe 
may have big political implications, It is true that the western alliance dangerous, both economically and politically. I want the greatest possible 
would be strengthened if we could abolish the restrictions we still freedom of trade with the United States and Canada. But we may fs 3 
have to impose on trade and payments with the United States and this sooner if we approach it slowly and cautiously. If we rush — 
Canada. But this desirable result would be too dearly bought if it into convertibility. before we are really ready for it, and ‘the whole 
slowed down economic ay 0 in ere or, Worse, led to ee thing fails, that tbay. set us back for a long time to come. a ort 
; Se ee ee ata : hes 5g OR ae Third Programme 
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Houses: in a Port of | A Ancient. Rome oA 
- RUSSELL MEIGGS on. the. - varied -avelings of. Ostia che. me “2 Z — : s° = 


N July 1925 I had just fated four exciting and ‘aly irre- -Ostian. Pee to ‘see whether r could find om them : a ‘more limited « = } 
sponsible years as an undergraduate at Oxford. In October (for subject within my reach. ; Sie: 
reasons which I need not go into now) I was a somewhat frightened © The houses of Ostia hae by. now iota aber, way int : 
young man at Rome in search of a su>ject with which to justify architecture and handbooks of Roman tiquities. In 
my tenure of a scholarship. I was advised to consult Dr. Thomas Ashby _ still comparatively little known, ; had t 


problems that needed attention. Dr. Ashby was a man with a very ead: been 
kind heart but a very brusque manner. Without any hesitation he a h 
suggesied, or rather commanded, that I should investigate the Roman of them have F 
house, beginning in Italy. I would need later to go to Africa, Spain, t hi 

and France, but I should start by comparing the houses of Ostia, 
the ancient port of Rome at the mouth of the Tiber and Pompeii. I 
was far too nervous to tell him that I was completel ave ik to take 


ve a look at the © ward te: J 


_Pompeian hous 
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floors are little better than attics, for 
the height of the house is limited by 
the need of drawing light from the 
atrium. 

But the houses I saw in Ostia in 
1925 were completely different in form 
and spirit. Instead of a series of inde- 
pendent houses I saw what had once 
been tall blocks; sometimes divided in 
very modern fashion into flats. These 
Ostian houses looked outward to the 
street and their facades showed a liberal 
display of large windows. There was 
no atrium, no peristyle, though some- 
times the light drawn from the street 
was supplemented by an open inner 
court. In some cases two storeys could 
still be seen with remains of a third; 
there seemed every reason to believe 
that they had originally been of three, 
four, and even five storeys. There was 
nothing like them to be seen at 
Pompeii; but Vitruvius, Juvenal, and 
Martial describing conditions in Rome 
during the Empire might have led us 
to expect them. The Romans had a 
name for them, zmsulae, distinct from 
the independent house, the domus. As 
I studied them I became increasingly 
interested in their social significance. 
What social and economic changes did 
this house-type reflect? To answer this 
question I had to embark on the general 
history-and social development of Ostia. 

So much for my ‘more limited’ 
subject. Thirteen years later, in 1938, 


I felt that I was beginning to feel at home with the people; yet even 
then my picture was very fragmentary. Only one-third of the town had 
been excavated, and that third was mainly concentrated in the area most 
important for the city’s trade, between the main street and the river 
where the ships unloaded. And the apedines to be seen dated Ra ial 


from the second century 
A.D. In the excavated 
area there were few in- 
dependent houses to be 
seen; if they had existed 
earlier they had given 
place to apartment 
blocks, but the earlier 
house-type would remain 
a mystery until excava- 
tion could be extended 
below the imperial level. 
Nor was it then easy to 
say what later changes, 
if any, were introduced. 
None of the apartment 
blocks were later than 
the second century and 
few of them showed 
signs of late restoration. 
Since there was also 
little sign of late work 
in the granaries and 
warehouses it seemed 
that Ostia had begun to 
decline in the third 
century and never re- 
covered. This was not a 
surprising conclusion; 
for as the economic 
strength of the Roman 
Empire grew weaker it 


was natural that the Warehouses at Ostia, dating from the time when the city was the port of Rome and a centre of 


volume of ~ imports 
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Remains of insulae or apartment blocks in Ostia, with shops on the 
ground floor. Some of the buildings originally rose to a height of 


four or five storeys 


commerce 
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should decline. And since, owing to 
the increasing silting up at the river 
mouth, a new artificial harbour had 
been built by Claudius and Trajan 
two miles to the north, it was natural 
that the reduced flow of shipping 
and the business connected with it 
should be concentrated in the new 
harbour. 

But there remained over these infer- 
ences a very large question-mark. Was 
the area excavated typical of the whole 
town? Would we find a different type 
of house in the more residential areas, 
and should we there see a less depress- 
ing picture of Ostia in the third and 
fourth centuries? These questions have 
received an unexpectedly early answer. 
For in 1938 the Italian authorities 
decided to excavate as much as was 
practicable of Ostia in preparation for 
an international exhibition which was 
to have been held in 1942. By 1943 the 
excavated area had been doubled to 
roughly 100 acres, and in the following 
years digging was extended to the lower 
levels to trace the outline of the town’s 
early history. The buildings and in- 
scriptions that have now been recovered 
enable us, at last, to get a balanced 
picture of the social and economic 
changes in Ostia from the late Republic 
to the late Empire. 

It can now be seen, that a Pompeian 
visiting his aunt at Ostia in the time of 
Caesar or Augustus would have found 


nothing very strange in the Ostian houses. Beneath the imperial level 
have been found a large number of houses centred on atrium and 
peristyle, very like those of Pompeii. A few of them survived into the 
late Empire and were adapted to changing tastes; most of them were 
pulled down in the late first or second century A.D., to be replaced 


by public buildings or 
apartment blocks. The 
remains of these early 
houses are therefore 
scanty, but in many cases 
we can see the whole 
ground plan. Some of 
them were extremely 
large; others were very 
small indeed, with no 
peristyle. 

But in addition to 
these Pompeian - style 
houses there was already 
another type at Ostia, in 
which small living rooms 
were built over a row of 
shops lining the street. A 
few examples of this 
type are found at Pom- 
peii, where it seems to 
have been introduced 
from Rome when Sulla, 
in 80 B.c., established a 
Roman colony as a 
punishment for the 
town’s revolt; whereas at 
Ostia, always strongly 

‘influenced by Roman 
building methods, the 
type was more common, 
and is the forerunner of 
the later tall house 
blocks. The sharp con- 
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trast in space and elegance in these early Ostian houses suggests a 
considerable gap between the rich and the poor. And when we turn 
to our inscriptions we find some confirmation. From tombstones and 
public records we know the names of many of the town’s chief 
magistrates and the number of times that they held office. The most 
striking feature of the late Republic and early Empire is the dominance 
of a few families. A certain Caius Cartilius Poplicola, for example, was 
duovir (as the chief office in the town was called) for no less than 
eight years. We happen to know that he also dedicated a handsome 
statue in the temple of Hercules;. and in a conspicuous site near the 
sea coast we can still see the monumental tomb with which he was 
publicly honoured when he died. Between the years A.D. 6 and 36 the 
name Aulus Egrilius Rufus appears seven times as duovir in the town 
records; and there are many similar cases. So from the nature of the 
houses and from inscriptions we conclude that Ostia was dominated 
in the late Republic and early Empire by a comparatively small ring 
of families. 

The first half of the second century A.D. shows a complete contrast. 
Under Trajan and Hadrian Ostia was virtually rebuilt, and it is this 
second-century town that the visitor now sees. Most of the Pompeian- 
style houses, designed for single families, were pulled down to be 
replaced by large insulae providing living quarters for many families. 
These new blocks, we now find, were not limited to the main trading 
and commercial quarters of the town; they are the dominating feature 
of all the new building. Beside them the independent family home 
(the domus) becomes inconspicuous, virtually disappears. The main 
reason for this change in housing is clear enough. It was the same 
basic reason that led to the skyscrapers of New York, the need for 
accommodating a large population in a restricted space. Ostia could 
not easily expand, for it was the Roman practice to site: their main 
cemeteries immediately outside the town gates. When, therefore, 
increasing trade brought increasing prosperity and a rapid rise. in 
population the natural solution was to build high. 

Perhaps the most unexpected feature of these large. Ostian house 
blocks is their respectability. From the complaints of Juvenal and 
Martial we should expect jerry-built walls, tiny rooms, poor lighting, 
no modern conveniences. But the Ostian blocks are solidly built and 
well lighted. Their sanitation is superior to anything that English 
builders provided for the middle and lower classes until well on in 
the nineteenth century. There are sometimes even lavatories on the 
upper floors and a network of pipes’carries the waste down to the main 
drains running below the streets to the river. These blocks were not 
designed-for the poor alone. Most of 
them are divided into flats of varying 
size, but twelve-room flats are by no 
means uncommon. Most of the floors 
are paved with black and white mosaics 
in geometric patterns; the walls are 
painted with figured scenes or land- 
scapes on backgrounds normally of red, 
yellow, or white. The new architecture 
reflects not only an increase in poputa- 
tion but a spreading of wealth and the 
rise of a substantial middle class on the 
profits of trade. 

Again the social pattern is reflected 
in inscriptions. A few families from the 
earlier period survive in office and the 
Egrilii whom I mentioned earlier have 
risen from local politics to high 
positions in Rome, providing three 
Roman Consuls in the first half of the 
second century. But many of the old 
families seem to have died out. Most 
of the names of the chief magistrates 
are new and few men hold office more 
than once. Office as well as wealth is 
more widely spread, and there is an 
increasing proportion of newcomers to 
the town in the governing class. Some 
of these newcomers are traders attracted 
to Ostia from other parts of Italy or the 
provinces; many are descendants of 
former slaves who have won their 


freedom for good service and launched traders who had 
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Mosaic in front of the office of Navi (culari) Narbonenses (ship- 
owners from Narbonne, France)—one of the guilds of foreign 
ices i : 
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their sons on a public career. The ex-slave when freed could not him- 
self be appointed to the town council nor hold office; but by judiciously 
deploying his wealth he could pave the way for his family. M. Licinius 
Privatus is a good example. His statue was set up by the guild of Ostian 
builders in the public gardens behind the theatre to commemorate his 


‘services as president of the guild. On the base was recorded his career. 


He started life as a slave but won his freedom early. He began his free 
career as a humble clerk to the town council, joined the builders’ guild, 
eventually rising. to the presidency; later he became treasurer and 
president also of the bakers’ guild (he may have invested some of his 
capital in a bakery). He made a bequest of 50,000 sesterces to the town 
funds and was in return allowed to sit in the special seats reserved for 
local dignitaries at the theatre. His sons became town councillors and 
acquired sufficient wealth to be Roman Knights, as did his grandsons. 

The new pattern of Ostian social life is reflected in religious changes. 
In the late Republic and early Empire the most popular cults were the 
old-established cults of the Roman people (among them we know of 
temples of Jupiter, Vulcan, Castor and Pollux, Venus, and Hercules); 
there is very little trace of foreign influences. With Ostia’s growing 
cosmopolitanism we find an increasing infiltration of oriental religions, ~ 
notably the cults of Mithras, Isis, and Serapis, and Cybele the great 
Mother. Another sign of the times is the rise of the trade guilds. 
These guilds were associations of employers who developed a corporate 
social life and looked after the interests of their trade. There is little 
trace of them before the second century; but as a result of the economic 
boom they had large memberships and ample funds. They feasted in 
style, built guild houses, and even temples. In general they represent 
the flat dwellers in the tall blocks. 

The earliest of the tall house-blocks that can still be seen date from 
the end of the first century—perhaps a little later; the last to be built 
date from the late second or early third century. In this respect the 
inference drawn from the earlier excavations has been confirmed. No 
new house blocks were built in the late Empire, and the old blocks 
were, as far as we can judge, increasingly neglected. But the new 


"excavations have shown decisively that this is only one side of the 


picture of Ostia in the third and fourth centuries. At scattered points, 
mainly in the more residential areas, have been found more than twenty 
independent family houses built in the late Empire. They differ in size, 


- elegance, and plan, but they have certain features in common. In plan 


they are radically different from the earlier Pompeian-style houses; they 
have no atrium, no peristyle; but, as in the Pompeian house, the ground 
floor is the centre of emphasis; upper floors, when they are found, are 
merely secondary. Instead of an atrium 
there is usually an open court which is 
the main source of light and the centre - 
round which the rooms are distributed. 
Elaborate fountains are a marked 
feature; floors are paved with varie- 
gated patterns of coloured marble or 
elaborate mosaics; walls are lined with 
marble dados, with paintings above 
them. Niches provide for the display 
of sculpture on a liberal scale. In the 
insulae of the second century no rooms 
were heated; these later domus have 
heating pipes running up the walls of 
their main reception rooms. These 
houses in fact show every sign of wealth 
and comfort. It looks as if a gulf had 
once again widened between rich and 
poor. The growing neglect of the tall 
house-blocks reflects the collapse of the 
middle class which had risen on the 
- profits of trade and could not survi 
the decline in Ostia’s commercial 
im) oe ; 
But who lived in the new houses of 
. the late Empire? We turn naturally to 
the inscriptions, but they no longer help 
us as they did before. No fragment of 
the town record later than the second 
_century has been found and it is reason- 
ably certain that the annual record was 
no longer set up publicly on stone. Nor 
are local magistrates recorded on public_ 
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d when abt Caldas are” 
istrates we hear nothing. 

however, a little evidenc to guide us. When a supply of 

was carried into a private house, the lead pipe that carried the 
ly from the main conduit was normally stamped with the owner’s 
name. Some of these pipes have been found and the names on them 
include Roman senators, some of them of the highest standing, who, 
By.” as far as. we know, were not Ostians by birth. We can probably also 


Fe = see residents of this class reflected in the story of Augustine’s visit to 


Ostia. In his Confessions, Augustine describes how, while waiting to 


>: return” to his native Africa, with his mother Monica, he stayed in a ~ 
~ house | at Ostia. In a moving passage he describes how in a room looking — 


Li an 20 an inner garden he discussed with his mother the mysteries of 
Bee ~ death and the life hereafter. Shortly afterwards Monica caught a fever 


____ and died. Augustine’s account implies that he was staying in a friend’s 


= a ehonke and that he had a circle of friends in the town. They can hardly 


have been local men, for Augustine had no close associations with 


ay 
Pe Ostia. His friends in Italy consisted mainly of Roman senators with 
ES «. _ African connections, such as the Anicii, one of the few great families 


ute who weathered the political persecution of the emperors and retained 


~~ 


® their wealth and position into the late Empire. It is interesting, but 
¥ ‘not surprising, to find the name of a prominent lady of this family on 
" -an Ostian water pipe. 

“When Ostia was a thriving commercial town in the second century 
) ‘it was not a congenial setting for the Roman aristocracy. But when 


___~ trade shifted to the imperial harbour a seaside town where the price 
~ of land had sharply fallen was‘ attractive. We may guess, then, that 
A. the largest of the late houses belonged to Roman senators, residing 


belonged to local men, and we should like to know more about them. 
oo ee Law in “Action 
or a” A of 


ROM ‘time to time there arises some case under the Road 
Traffic Acts that catches the attention of lawyers and laymen 


_ place, and went drinking. About 10 p.m. some friends took him to the 


- doused his head under the tap. He then went to sleep and his friends 
tried to make some arrangements to get the defendant home. They 
- intended to prevent him riding home. A little before midnight the police 
found the defendant swaying backwards and forwards clinging to an 
ae upright ‘steel standard about five feet from the motor-cycle. The 


es defendant was asked by the police if the motor-cycle was his, and he’ 


i ye replied: ‘That is my bike, you leave it alone’. He was also asked 
* ogee a intended to ride the cycle in his condition, and he said: 


- want to ride that bike I will ride it and no one in town will stop me’ 


‘The police assisted the defendant to the police station, where he was 


: examined by the police surgeon, and was later charged under caution 
_.-, and he replied : “I was not in charge of any bloody bike.’ 
a. The justices found that the defendant was under the influence of 


% 47 "drink to such an extent as to be incapable of having proper control 
ae over a motor-cycle, but they came to the conclusion that he had not 
J ke been a free agent because his presence near the cycle was involuntary 


~'s _ would have prevented him from riding his cycle. The justices also 
x ‘were not satisfied that he really intended to ride it, and considered 
that his remarks were in the nature of defiance of authority and 
sen bravado. The Lord Chief Justice disposed of the case very 
y, saying, * How can it be said under those circumstances that the 
lant was not in charge of the motor-cycle? He had not put it 
-anybody else’s charge. It may be that, if a man goes to a public 
che ieaves race car — or in the car pack, and, getting drunk, 


perhaps at Ostia for a few months in the year. But some of the houses — 


¥ alike. Such a case was Haines yv. Roberts heard in the Queen’s 
Re a Bench Division in 1953. The defendant rode his motor-cycle 
ae A into a town and left it in the rear yard of a garage, which was a public 


_ yard where there was a tap, and after he had drunk some water they ° 


the vehicle, shall be liable .. .’ 
“provision that on conviction there must be disqualification from 


oy 8 iP 


as he had been brought there by his friends to get water, and they 


ocal ‘magistrates of rake towns ae t 
- century. Whee ue earlier been a much-prized honour had now bet 
a hereditary obligation from which men could not escape. Yet the 


houses of Ostia suggest that there may be a less gloomy side to the: 
picture. However burdensome their duties, some Ostians, in the late 


Empire seemed to maintain a comfortable living standard. But hey 
were now a small minority and, we suspect, less public spirited than 
the traders who had made Ostia great. 


In the second century the 


improvement of the town’s public amenities and the building of new : 


temples had been largely the result of private benefactions, but of suc 
benefactions i in the late Empire we have no evidence. 

ene increasing neglect of the imsulae and the drying up of private 
benefactions is accompanied by the decline of the guilds. They no 
longer had the spirit nor the money to maintain the vigorous social life 
that had: accompanied prosperity. The religious pattern is more complex 
and obscure, but one striking feature is suggestive. In all the late 
houses of the rich there is only one that shows clear signs of Christian 
ownership, though there is good evidence that Christianity was firmly 
rooted at Ostia. 
promotion of Christianity by Constantine and the emperors who suc- 
ceeded him came from the senatorial aristocracy at Rome, and we may 
suspect that it is they who set the tone for the upper classes at Ostia. 
Pagan cults therefore survived through the fourth century and in fact 


the last pagan revival in the west is reflected in the restoration at Ostia 


of the temple of Hercules in 393. 

But this was a last defiant gesture. The Ostia that survived through 
the invasions to the Middle Ages was a Christian community, and it 
was a very poor community. Exposed to attack by land and sea, the 
rich minority dispersed or were destroyed. The gaps between social 
classes once again narrowed; but it was poverty and not prosperity that 
was now the leveller.—T hird Programme 


a : _ Driving While Under the Influence 
; 2 Bea oe * papas Bye ROM. JACKSON 


put it in charge of somebody else; but if he has not put it in charge of ~ 
somebody else he is in charge until he does. . 


. Some day, perhaps, 
the question will arise whether, if a car is in a car park where there 
is an attendant, the attendant is in charge ’. 

The case leads us back to the section of the Road Traffic Act of 
1930. What did parliament enact and how have the courts succeeded 
in their job of applying it? The section runs ‘ Any person who when 
driving or attempting to drive, or when in charge of, a motor vehicle 
on a road or other public place is under the influence of drink or a 
drug to such an extent as to be incapable of having proper control of 
and then follow the penalties and the 


driving for twelve months unless the court for special reasons thinks 


fit to order otherwise and without prejudice to the power of the court 


to order a longer period of disqualification. 

It has been decided that this section creates three offences, that is to 
say, driving in these circumstances, attempting to drive, and being in 
charge. It might be thought that it would be enough to specify driving 


or attempting to drive, but there are good reasons for also providing 


about being in charge. It is not easy to define driving: the notion of 
driving is that one makes the thing go and controls its movements, but 


of course the thing may refuse to go as desired, or one may be 


steering it downhill, or be towed by another vehicle. If there is any 
doubt about whether these things constitute driving, they can be brought 
under the heading of being ‘ in charge’. The offence of being in charge 
also covers cases in which a person would probably try to drive. For in- 
stance, if a man is drunk and asleep in his car, all experience shows 


that he will probably wake up and start driving when he really is not 
- fit to do so. We should take a poor view of the law and of police 


conduct if the police found a man drunk and asleep in his car and 
had to wait until he woke up and actually attempted to drive before 
they could take any action, so there are good and solid reasons for 
treating being in charge as a separate heading. But whatever language 


The main opposition in the Roman Empire to the © 


ef ae uses sabe courts have to inte. mire it. ‘There oe been cases 
"before the Scots courts in which an attempt has ,been made to o explain 
He meaning of ‘ being in charge ’. : 

- In Adair v. M’Kenna in 1951 a motor mechanic repairing a motor 
ke Mochicle ‘standing by a roadside was held not to be in charge of the 
 yehicle. The court said: ‘What the section is concerned with is the 


capacity to restrain and direct movement, i.e. to control’. There must 


be movement or the possibility of movement before the question of 
control arises. The same notion was adopted in Crichton v. Burrell 
in 1950, where a man who was going to be driven by his foreman 
was held not to be ‘ in charge’ whilst waiting by the car, because those 
words mean being responsible for the driving of the car. In another 
case, Dean y. Wishart, in 1952, a man became very drunk and his 


friends put him in the back of his car in a car park, and took away 


the rotor arm of the distributor. He was convicted, and on appeal the 


conviction was quashed. It would have been consistent with other 


decisions int Scotland if the ground for allowing the appeal had been 
that the car had been immobilised, and hence there was no possibility 
of controlling its movement, but the court decided the appeal on the 
point that the defendant was taken there and was insensible and that 
the absence of voluntary conduct and knowledge of the circumstances 
_ prevented him from being in charge. Other cases also show that the 
Scots courts have not come to any clear rule, for in the case of a person 
who is supervising the driving of a learner there have been opposing 
views as to whether the supervisor or the actual driver is in charge. 
Perhaps they are noes in charge. ~ 


Is the Car Park Attendant “In Charge ’? 


The English authorities are fewer and really tell us no more than 
‘that he who takes a vehicle on to the roads remains in charge so long 
as it is in a public place or until he puts it in the charge of some- 
body else. Following up Lord Goddard’s comment on what happens 
if a man puts his car in a car park with*an attendant,’ if the driver 
does so divest himself of the charge of his vehicle this would seem to 
mean that the car park attendant is now in charge. Suppose the 
attendant got drunk, would he offend against the section by being in 
charge of maybe 100 cars and incapable of proper control over them? 
_ Perhaps we have to bring in the conception that has influenced the 
Scots courts that what we are really concerned with is control of move- 
ment or possibility or expectation of movement. 
Going on with the requirements of the section, there has been 
virtually no difficulty over the meaning of ‘ motor vehicle’. A pedal 


cycle with auxiliary motor is still a motor vehicle when it is being 


pedalled along, but if enough parts of the motor have been taken off 
_ it apparently reverts to being an ordinary cycle. The requirement of 
a road or other public place has also given virtually no trouble. In 
addition to roads, it means other places to which the public have 
access and so includes the parking ground for public houses, cinemas, 


and so forth, and even privately owned fields to which the public are . 


admitted for events like a point-to-point race meeting. 

The last element of the offence used to be the requirement that the 
defendant was drunk. Obviously drunkenness is a matter of degree, 
and it was found that as long as the word ‘drunk’ appeared in the 


offence it was thought that there could be no conviction unless he was 


really in a pretty bad state. Hence the Road Traffic Act of 1930 
avoids the word ‘ drunk’ and says that he must be under the influence 
of drink or a drug, and then attempts to define the degree by saying 


that he must be incapable of the proper control of a motor vehicle. 


This recognises that a person may not be anything like drunk enough 
for a charge of being drunk in a public place, and yet be properly — 
charged under this section, for a person’s judgement does not have to 
be seriously impaired to make him unfit to drive. Whether a person 
is incapable of the proper control of a vehicle is entirely a question 
of fact. The courts have not tried to elaborate the words used in the 
Statute. 

In previous talks in this series, ‘ Law in Action’, the law has been 
seen as principles that are developed by the judges in the course of 


deciding cases. My colleagues have, I think, proceeded on the unex- 


pressed belief that if enough judges have enough cases for enough time, 
then a good body of law will emerge. I am not at all sure that the law 
in action is really like that: 


occasions when it is pedantic and tiresome. The point hece j is, however, 
that when parliament takes a hand, as by defining a criminal offence, 


‘ 
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it seems to me that the law that comes from 
judicial precedent is, at its best, very good indeed, but there are 


there is a limit on what even Foe wisest judges ean do to develop that — 


law seems a Tittle stricter in England 1 
_ statute is the same for both countries. But 
these loose ends, we should not have resolved the 
is the proof of aie equate degree of intoxicat 
Stereutgued Byideaée ce : 3 

Anyone who has listened to the trial of dens charges know 
evidence is pretty stereotyped. The police witnesses - 
unsteady gait, the slurred speech, and smell of the breath. T 
‘surgeon describes various tests which he put to the defendan 
conclusions as to the defendant’s state. The cross-examination 
apt to be standard on the lines that each of these tests may give | nee 
same result with a man who is sober. ‘The defendant’s own doctor — 
may attend and make his examination. It is hard to listen to one of — 
these cases without wondering whether there is not some easier and — ae 
simpler way of settling such a point, and particularly whether some ‘iy 
scientific test could not be introduced. Ee 

Earlier this year the British Medical Association published a ‘report 2a 
of a special committee on ‘The Recognition of | Intoxication ’. By ee 
analysis of a sample of a person’s blood or urine it is possible 10:4 Se 
ascertain the minimum possible amount of alcohol that he must have 
‘consumed. How useful would the result of such an analysis be to a 
court? If it showed no alcohol, it would obviously clear a defendant — 
who denied that he had been drinking at all. If it showed alcohol, 
we should still have the problem of degree. A heavy concentration Aaa a 
would show such a consumption of alcohol that it would be obvious 
that the man would have been incapable of driving, but in those 
cases the symptoms would have been obvious anyway. Our trouble is 
borderline cases. Can we take a definite figure of concentration in body 
fluids, call it x per cent, as a dividing line, and say that over x per = 
cent. is reliable proof and under that figure there should be acquittal? 
As the figure for x per cent. would be ascertained experimentally, by _ 
observing an extensive number of instances, it would provide a sound — 
test in most cases. Remembering that the analysis always gives us the 
least drink that could have been taken, any error is always in favour * 
of the defendant, who might have drunk quite a lot more. But the test 
would not be reliable in every case. Drink does not affect all people 
equally, and one man might be over x per cent. and not fall within the 
section, and another man could be under x per cent. and yet be incap- 
able of proper control of a motor vehicle. This does not condemn theses; 7 
tests: it merely shows that as long as we keep to our present law 
we have no test that doctors and lawyers will accept as. satisfactory . 
proof in every case. 

It is possible that some Sein may be evolved which will measure. 
a person’s reactions, and produce by mechanical means an accurate - 
answer to whether he is fit to drive. That would be most useful, forin 
office hours it could be used to test applicants for driving licences 4 Ph 
when through age or infirmity or other cause there was some reason 
for doubting whether they should be allowed to hold a licence. Then 
in the evenings the machine would test drivers who were thought to 
be under the influence. But we cannot just wait until cere s are ead Ey 
_ machines. Sy ax bing - RC RON, 
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‘ Taw that Might iAfiesk Drinking Halitté: ene “eh io ES 
Perhaps we should make a fresh start. The beginning point is that ; 
driving calls for™ “quick TeEDOUESS. and good co-ordination of iperea) C 


less efficient in “these feapects. The police will not ascribe. 2 an 
to alcohol, or mane, a Seria under Sar etin 15, ae there 


than the 35 000-odd sa are Ee preven i: ‘with Ae 
need is to induce drivers to keep off drink, or at least to 1 
selves toa Math small amount. So let us consider wha 


to die or be in ‘charge of a “motor vehi 
body fluid concentration of x per cent. | or more 
of what would happen about C offence in 
appear entirely satisfactory, ise € 

average and no allowan 
particular defendant. Bu 
a on a deialcing Pe ts, 


am K _ s 
‘ drink or two and knows that if for any reason he is stopped while 
driving—it may be for a minor accident for which he was in no way 
- to blame—he would have to provide a sample for the analyst and that 
if the percentage was exceeded he would certainly be convicted and 
lose his licence, then he may decide that he had better drink very little. 
_ The experience of foreign countries, particularly in Scandinavia, 
_ Suggests that legislation on these lines does result in people who are 


i 
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going to drive drinking faryless: it simply is not worth risking loss of 


one’s driving licence under a system where the tell-tale analysis will - 


leave no room for argument. 

Such a change in our law would need an Act of Parliament. Statutes 
usually succeed in doing what they are meant to do, but there is no 
absolute certainty about the effect where changes of this kind are 


envisaged. The question is this: is it worth trying?—-Third Programme 


= Life Begins at Sixty 


By VERNON 


HEN I was a boy, before the first world war, I lived for 

a while in eastern Germany, not very far from the Russiam 

frontier. In those days the United States still welcomed 

immigration on a large scale, and sometimes I used to go 

to the railway station to watch the trainloads of emigrants passing 

through on their way to the New World. All these people with their 

mattresses, their pots and pans, their bundles of blankets, their imitation 

leather suitcases. and their incomprehensible Slav languages—how, I 

_ wondered, would they manage in America? What motive of hope or 

despair or adventure induced them to pull up their roots in this way, 

to travel in this discomfort, to go to live among strangers on the farther 
side of a large ocean? 


Pulling Up One’s Roots 
In about a week’s time I, too, shall become a kind of emigrant. True, 
I shail be lucky enough to travel in comfort, and by what I consider to 
be the most pleasant method of travel—by cargo ship with only a 
dozen passengers. I shall be met by friends in Singapore. I have a 
fascinating job awaiting me there. But it is a queer sensation to pull up 
one’s roots so drastically. I had never thought it possible that, if a few 
weeks, one’s interests and one’s sense of values could change so com- 
pletely. For example, I have been collecting things almost ever since I can 
remember. When I was still a boy, hoping that one day I should write 
books that would be recognised as masterpieces, I used to spend hours 
pottering about the second-hand bookstalls, buying, as often as not, 
books that I have not read even now but that looked learned and 
important. They have gone with me from house to house, but now 
that I expect to be overseas for three years, I have got rid of them. 
A great van came and took them all away, and, perhaps, in a few 
weeks some other boy with ambitions similar to those I felt forty or 
fifty years ago will be looking at some of them on the second-hand 
~ bookshelves, wondering whether to spend his pocket-money on them. 
_And the odd thing is that, apart from a very fleeting attack of senti- 
mentality, I have felt younger and happier as each case of books -was 
carried out of the house. The books I have kept, the ones that mattered 
to me, were, relatively speaking, so few. 
It is the same with so many of one’s other possessions. Or it is with 
mine. In the past I have found it so hard to throw things away. That 
_shabby leather strap, that group photograph of people I have forgotten 
and never really liked very much, that picture I thought so beautiful 
$0 many years ago, those bomb splinters that came into my house during 
the blitz—I kept them all-even when they had ceased to have the 
slightest material or sometimes even sentimental value. Had I been 
merely moving from one London house to another I dare say that once 
: I should have taken them along with me, But what is the point 
: of putting them in store all the time I am in the Far East? So most of 
___ them have gone into the dustbin and others have gone into auctions. 
_-Then, again, I notice that the things I have kept are generally those 
___ which would have very little value or interest for other people. I could 
__ not find it in me to destroy, for example, the various passes authorising 
? ‘me to attend, as a journalist, some dozens of international conferences, 
from Versailles Peace Conference after the first world war to this 
Tah year’s Geneva Conference on Indo-China. Or the little slip to tell me 
ch of the 250 mattresses on the floor of the concert hall at Broad- 
House I was to during those noisy and exciting nights of 
. Or the notes scribbled by friends on the spur of some rather 
‘moment, All of them things that I still value, but that could 


~ 
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But the amount of rubbish! For years I have kept cuttings of all 
the articles I wrote. I kept them for reasons of vanity, but I tried to 
persuade myself they were useful, that I might need to refer to them. 
So few of them were, in fact, useful, and now most of them have gone. 
They have gone in such quantities that we found it advisable to tip the 
dustmen to take them all away. And, again, I feel better and younger 
without them. ; 

And the things I have left undone and can now continue to leave 
undone. For at least ten years the chain on the bath plug has had a 
habit of coming off. Each time it did so, I said to myself that I must 
bring up a pair of tweezers to put it right. Then, of course, I forgot 
to do anything about it. It came off again the other day and I just 
chuckled with joy. It no longer matters. It is no longer my headache. 

There are, naturally, handicaps about this process of throwing ballast 
overboard. In the last few weeks I have found myself doing something 
I had never expected to do: I have driven through towns without 
stopping to find out if there was an antique shop or a junk shop in 
them. Some of my happiest hours havé been spent in shops of that kind, 
but what is the point of collecting more pieces of not very good antique 
furniture now that I am going to the other side of the world? Even as 
it is, we have put into store far more furniture than we shall need in the 


‘kind of house we expect to live in when we come home again. But I feel 


unhappy at the thought that perhaps this particular phase of my life 
may have ended. The old phrase, ‘You can’t take it with you’, 
suddenly seems rather significant and ominous. 

Also I am brought to realise how intensely I love England. Never 
have its hedges been so green or its birds sung so beautifully. Malaya 
has its fantastic variety of birds and its deep green jungle. But it will 
not be the same. One of the reasons why I am emigrating—I suppose 
that is the correct word, though I don’t much like the sound of it— 
is that I am so attracted by the charm and elegance of the peoples of 
south-east Asia. But how much shall I miss the tolerant kindliness of 
my compatriots? The perky, quick-tongued cockney bus conductors? 
The farmers and farm-workers of my own West Country, saying such 
wise things in their slow, broad accents? The club waiters, the lift boys, 
and all those others to whom I now find myself apologising because, by 
going overseas, I shall be compelling them to break, albeit to a very 
small degree, with their own routines? My friends at that Friday lunch 
which has gone on regularly for the last thirty-two years? And one 
or two other people, very dear and close to me, whose lives I am 
inevitably upsetting by my departure? I like meeting people. I like 
making new friends. But can I go on making new friends without losing 
the old ones? ; 


Judging People by a New Standard 

Already I find myself judging people by a new standard. I am 
surprised to discover how much friendship depends upon the extent 
to which one shares the same interests. I get so much enjoyment out 
of talking shop, and my particular shop for the last thirty-five years 
has been European politics. There are only two of the two dozen 
capital cities of Europe that I have never visited. But already I find 
myself skipping the European news in the papers and looking for news 
about Asia, with the result that already I find myself drifting away 
from people who have been my close companions for half my lifetime, 
I am no longer interested in the same kind of shop as they are. 

Why, then, am I exiling myself in this way? This question puzzles 
my friends; I admit that at times it also puzzles me. Some reasons are 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 11-17 


Wednesday, August 11 
Cease-fire comes into effect in Indo-China 
after eight years of fighting 


US. airline to buy forty Vickers Viscounts, 
the biggest single sale ever made of a 
British airliner 


President Eisenhower says that a ie fatte 
‘preventive war’ is impossible in these 
days of atomic attack 


Dr. Otto John, former West German 
Security chief, tells western. correspon- 
dents why he crossed to Soviet Zone 


Thursday, August 12 


French Cabinet meets for third time in two 
days to decide its policy towards the 
the European Defence Community Treaty 


Public service workers in’ Hamburg end 
strike 


Twenty-four-hour general. strike called in 
Cyprus as a protest against enforcing 
laws on sedition 


President Eisenhower says that the recent 
decline in United States’ economic health 
has been halted 


Friday, August 13 


Representatives of railway unions and 
British Transport Commission fail to 
reach agreement in discussions on a new 
wage structure 


Mr. Nehru appeals to Goans and Indians 
not to use violence in dispute over Portu- 
guese territory in India 


Saturday, August 14 


France sends her proposals for revision of 
the European Defence Community Treaty 
to other signatory powers and to Great 
Britain and U.S.A. 


Hight-power conference on south-east Asian 
security| to open in Philippines ‘on 
September 6 


Labour Party delegation to China arrives 
in Peking 


Sunday, August 15 
Demonstrators favouring union with India 
cross border into Goa at three points 


British mission arrives in Cairo to study 
problem of arranging for maintenance of 
Canal Zone base after its evacuation by 
British troops 


Princess Anne celebrates her fourth birthday 


Monday, August 16 


Dr. Evatt, Australian Opposition leader, 
addresses first hearing of Royal Commis- 
sion on Espionage in Sydney 

U.S. House of Representatives pass Bill to 
outlaw Communist Party, as alternative 
to measure already approved by Senate 


First British troops to leave Suez Canal 
Zone embark 

Tuesday, August 17 

H.M. the Queen launches 
passenger liner Southern Cross at Belfast 


British Ambassador in Paris flies to London 
for consultations on French attitude to 
BD«€ 


Pakistan wins final Test match and shares 
the rubber 


20,000-ton_ 
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Crowds 

Members of the Labour Party delegation who are visiting China, broke their journey to spend two while a 
days in Moscow last week. They are seen visiting the Moscow Agricultural Fair on August 11. Left attitude 
to right are Dr. Edith Summerskill, Mr. Harry Earnshaw, Mr.. Morgan Phillips, an interpreter, ‘ Libenat 
M. Tsitsin (chairman of the exhibition), Mr. Attlee, and a guide cro 


Last week a team of Italian cave explorers meee by.the Adriatic Society 
of Natural Science, Trieste, claimed to have made.a record descent when 
they climbed to a depth of 2,100 feet in the Spluga della Preta in the ; 
Lessinia mountains north of Verona, The phomasaple shows a taember = the The National Trust announces. 

team entering the mouth of the cavern ~~ from Leta ea . 
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meeting was held inside over India’s 

s the Portuguese possession of Goa. 
anteers’, supporting union with India, 
Goa last Sunday and were arrested 


y 


H.R, the Duke of Edinburgh, who last week. toured » 
Canada’s morthern territories, shaking hands with 
Indian ‘Chief Patsy Henderson, one of the original 
_ discoverers of gold in the Yukon, at Whitehorse, The 

uke is now on his way home in the royal yacht 


_ Members of the International Supervisory Commission for Indo-China 
arriving at Hanoi on August 10, Left to right: Mr. R. M. Macdonnel 
of Canada, Mr. S. Dutt of India, and Mr. J. Grudzinski of Poland 


The annual Venetian Fete was held on the Royal Military Canal at 
Hythe, Kent, on August I'l: one of the tableaux passing in front 
of the judges 


Left, ‘ Snowcap’, a fuschia exhibited by Mrs. Barnes of Cheam, 

Surrey, which won the Coronation Cup for the best plant in th 

British«Fuschia Society’s Show at the Royal Horticultural Socizty’s 
Halls, London, on August 10 


(continued a page 283) , 
- fairly obvious, I ‘have a better and more fascinating job ahead of me 
in Malaya than was easily to be found here in Britain. I am much 
_ more interested in why political events happen than in the events 
- themselves, and there is, I fear, a decreasing interest here in Britain in 


this background to the news; it does not provide good newspaper head- 


lines. Then there is politics. I am proud and thankful to have spent 
nearly a dozen years in the House of Commons. But, as a rule, I have 
too much sympathy with the arguments of my opponents to be much 
good at the political game. Besides, the House of Commons produces 
too many people who suffer from frustrated ambitions. I did not want 
to become one of them myself, and I was in danger of doing so. 

But these are negative reasons for emigrating. They suggest a sense 
of defeat, which is not in the least in keeping with my present feelings. 
On the contrary, I have a sense of adventure keener than any I knew 
when I was younger. I do not so much mean physical adventure as 
adventure of the mind and the spirit. It is true that most Europeans 
come back for good from the tropics when they are still in their fifties, 
‘and I am going out at the age of sixty. I fully expect that in a few 
months I shall be reminding my wife, with intense longing in my voice, 


of that wonderful, blustering, cold north wind which blew on every. 


day of our Cornish holiday. But in these days of air-conditioned bed- 
rooms, deep freeze, jet-propelled aircraft, long-playing records, and ~ 
insecticides, so many of the handicaps of tropical countries have 
disappeared. I shall not even share the gravest worry of most of my 
future European colleagues in Malaya—we have long since finished with 
the problem of how and when to send. the children back to England 
for their schooling. i 
So, I repeat, I have no great sense of physical Sipeateed I have © 
become too fond of my creature comforts to want very much of that. 
My sense of adventure springs from other causes. One of them is this. 
_ eI no longer believe, as I did when I was very young, that I could alter 
the course of history. But I do still believe that life would lose its spice 
and sparkle unless one tried to alter history to the best of one’s ability 
and according to one’s conscience. What, after all, is democracy but 
the outcome of the individual attempts to do just that? And I also 
believe that the awakening of Asia will affect us all more than any other 
event in this momentous century—more, for example, than the awaken- 


Pianist in | Exile [2 


NEVILLE GARDUS on pie Friedman = ee Pets : 


GNAZ FRIEDMAN was one of the last of a school Ep pe 
who knew how to play the music of Chopin; that is to say, one 
who played it with a romantic feeling for melody, and an 
_aristocratic poise of rhythm; and never tried to make the instru- 
- ment sound like a typewriter. Friedman never became famous in 


England, but he was known and admired in most other parts of the - 


world. But it is not as a pianist I wish to talk of him now, but as a 
man of wit and great charm; he was indeed one of the wittiest men I 
have ever known. 

Friedman was a smallish but well built and rather handsome man in 
appearance, with keen. eyes and a humorous mouth which he would 
drop while telling a good story—it was a kind of Grimaldi expression. 
He was a Polish Jew, but did not look particularly Jewish. There was 


in his face a suggestion of the Slav or the Russian. He was born very © 


poor in Warsaw, and as a youth he was obliged to copy out music, as 
- one means of keeping himself and his old mother alive. He loved to tell 
me how his mother one day came to him when he was still only a 
little boy. She said: 
leave you and go to heaven and vait for: you to com’. And you will be 
left alone in a vicked vorld, a very vicked vorld. So I give you advise, 
so listen, my sohn, listen carefully to vat I say to you now: Ven people 
vant to give to you anything—take, take, take. Votever it is, my sohn, 


take it—anyting; old tin cans, bits of string, old clothes, old iron— 
. But if anybody vants to take from 


take, take, my sohn, alvays take . 
you—call for the police ’. 
One story I particularly loved to hear Friedman tell—I can almost 


‘sense of humour and that of the Chinese, even though 


fourth-class carriages on their way to the New World, were relatively _ 


doubt whether anything is more important and Sone than a 
Biers for one’s fellow-men.—Home Service 


_voice had suffered from the strain of good living—Wein, Weib as well. 


‘Ignaz, my sohn, I grow old, and one day I must ~ 


_ hear him es it now. At a time when Friedman was a student in — 
- 


immensely impor rtant me oe to tad ig 
civilisation Nee like upg Chinese oe Encl 


and west. _ 2 
I have a 3 ‘believed that peau i derek over 
alike. But at present I know only seven words of Mala 
of Chinese—incidentally, the wrong variety of Chinese 
Even though I have been struck by the similarity 


struck by the gentleness and courtesy of the Malays, I wonde 
at my age I shall be able to understand peoples with peer 
traditions so different from my own. I don’t know. But I do kn 
the attempt to understand them should be exhilarating, = 

The other main cause of this sense’ of adventure is more awees 4 


more personal. Have you never wondered What it would be like to 
disappear from your known and normal ‘surroundings and to start off 
a new job in a new country, perhaps even with a new name? To begin © sa 
life anew, in fact? I am not going anything like as far as that, since aa 
I already have friends in my new country and expect to keep most fei $e Ms. 
my friends. in the old one. I shall not be losing my identity, and I shall 
still be earning my living as a newspaper man. I shall not even be 
breaking away from the microphone. But for so long I have followed © 
one groove. I would almost call it a rut, even though my newspaper _ 
work has given me such opportunities of travel and. variety. And now I © 
am out of that groove, that rut, with so much new and strange ahead 
of me that I am encouraged to conclude that life begins at sixty. : rary: 
Perhaps I am making too much of it all. After all, in the last twenty 
years so many millions of people, many of them far older than iam, 4 
have been compelled—as I am not compelled—to leave their home- ~ : 
lands and to establish themselves as refugees in foreign and unfriendly 
countries. The emigrants of my boyhood, jolting across Europe in their 
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lucky. It may be that the best part of my own small and exhilarating _ = 
adventure will be to give me a wider and more sympathetic under- 
standing of these unwilling exiles. And the longer I live the more I 
a7 
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Warsaw an old Polish efi med: to Seale a aes The tenor’s ¢ 


as Gesang. But he was hard up, so he decided to sing in public again. a eS 
He was, like many other tenors, no musician. And he had no sense ) ee 
pitch, no sense of key. He came to young Friedman with a proposition. — as 
“You will be my accompanist, yes? ’ Friedman was naturally thrilled. - 

“Can you transpose? ’ asked the tenor. Young Friedman said he oaks “4 
“You see’, said the tenor, ‘som’times my voice is tired when I haf aS 
too much ‘wine, and next day I can not reach some high notes; so. 
venn I feel I can’t reach to them, I knock three times on the side sd he 
of the piano, and you play der song three notes down—a third down. vs 
Then I pay you extra. You understand? ” Friedman vindertincu paca 
well, and the contract was settled. 

At the very first concert the tenor got into difficul 
and soon Friedman was given the signal of three kno 
the piano. He played the next song three notes “down 
the concert the old tenor was delighted with 
playing. ‘ Vonderful. You are clever trans 
’af to play down I pay you extra, so you com 
Friedman agreed. And then, Friedman used to n 
‘One night when I lie in bed I have i inspiration. | IT Bet 
transpose. But sometimes he sings in good voice and tl 

. . $0 at the next concert I begin oy Bieving three 
always make extra; and he Sac! not kno : 

He told me once of his expe it 


ona hot day before 4 sergeant, who sat at a table on which his helmet 
__reposed. The following dialogue took place. - 
_ * What’s yer nime? ’ 
_ * Friedman’. 
_ *Howdjer spell it?’ 
Friedman said, ‘I write it for you, please’. So he did. 
- The police officer closely inspected the signature. 
* Fried-man ’, he said, ‘ well—and what’s yer first nime?’ 
‘Ignaz—lI also write it down for you’. 
: The sergeant pored over the signature again in deep contemplation 
for a few moments, then spoke again: 
“What are yer?’ 
Friedman, naturally, was rather taken aback. ‘ Excuse—pleas’ 
explain ’. 
“I mean what are yer, whadjer do for a living? ’ 
* Ah’, said Friedman, ‘I understand. So. I am a pianist ’. 


‘ 


_*A what?’ 
“I play the piano’. 
“What? Yermeantersay you pl’y the pianner for a living? ’ 


Friedman murmured modest acquiescence. The next question rather 
bowled him over. 

* And where jer pl’y? ’ 

Friedman did not wish in wartime to mention suspect places such 
ie Vienna, and Rome, so he replied, ‘I play in Brisbane, 

= eee - 

age You've pl’yed the pianner in Sydney—what, in public? ’ 

owes”; 

* Anywhere else? ’ 

“Yes, Melbourne, Adelaide . . . Tasmania... ’ 

The police officer was truly astonished. He went into a profound 
session of silent thought, then asked: “‘ Who’s yer boss? ’ 


Russian Wife of the Old Aristocracy 

Friedman lived a few miles out of Sydney, at Vaucluse, one of the 
most beautiful places in the world, looking upon the Heads, which are 
the entrance to Sydney Harbour. And every Tuesday night I would go 
to dinner with him and his wife, who was a Russian of the old 
aristocracy, and a relation of Tolstoy. In her own way she was as great 
a character as Friedman himself. And she was his opposite, divertingly 
different. He was a Jew, she was anti-Semitic and Orthodox Church. He 
was agnostic, she was devoutly religious. Her first name was Mania. 
One night over our wine, and after one of her enormous dinners—she 
would fry about half-a-dozen Wiener Schnitzels—we somehow got ou 
to the subject of dying. 

“Ach, no’, said Mania Friedman. ‘It is awful to speak of’. 

_ * But Mania’, said Friedman, ‘ for you there is no terror in death. It 
is I who should be afraid of hell fire, not you’. 

“Ach, no’, shuddered Mania; ‘it is terrible’. 

“But Mania, to die is only to sleep. And as you sleep so much, you 
vould not know the difference ’. 

One night Mania was called from the dinner table to the telephone. 
She was away for about three-quarters of an hour. She was a terrific 
talker on the telephone. When she returned, to the room Friedman 
looked at his watch. ‘How can you speak so long on telephone? 
It is not possible ’. 

__ Mania, haughty as Catherine herself, replied: ‘I haf’ my friends. 
I can always speak to my friends’. 

A few minutes later the telephone rang again for her. This time she 
was away from the table ten minutes. Friedman greeted her return 
triumphantly: ‘Mania! Only now ten minutes. You make an epigram 
on the telephon’. Bravo! ’ 

I shall never forget these evenings at Vaucluse, far away from the 
world, with the winter wind outside and the sound of the sea sometimes 
in our ears. And I would listen to the talk of this wise and human man, 
whose face held many an experience of spirit and flesh. He told me that 

_ the two most richly endowed musicians he had ever met were Richard 
Strauss and Busoni, and that the most marvellously educated of all 
‘musicians was Donald Tovey. Friedman remembered Gustav Mahler 
conducting his own Eighth Symphony at Munich; the symphony of a 
_ thousand...a thousand performers took part, a vast orchestra, choir 
____ and extra choir, a choir of boys representing angels, an enormous mass 
+e gio em—and Mahler was suffering from acute rheumatism, and had 
to sit down and conduct with one hand. ‘And’, said Friedman, “he 
ieereacenesbody b> 


sec!” 


the hollow of it—not only all the performers but 
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Speaking of rheumatism, Friedman himself fell a victiin to neuritis, 
neuritis in the fingers of the left hand. One night, when I went as usual 
for dinner, I noticed that as he served me sherry he took none himself. 
And he so loved his wine. ‘No sherry’, I expostulated; ‘but why? ’ 

“It is this neuritis’, he said, showing me his left hand. ‘I haf’ no 
feeling in the fingers, only pain sometimes. And when I put a three- 
penny piece in my palm I don’t know if it is not a shilling, which is 
very serious. And I cannot play any more’. Then, after a pause, he 
added: ‘ But you—every morning I read in the Sydney Morning Herald 
1ae you have praised some pianist who also plays only with the right 

and ’. 

Friedman was a pianist who played with no unnecessary gestures, no 
flinging of the hand in the air, no sudden removal of the fingers from 
the keyboard, as though it were sending out an electrical shock. ‘ All 
tone, all expression’, he said, ‘ comes from the fingers’. He loved to 
tell me how Pachmann used to kiss his finger-tips after a recital. 
Pachmann once asked him how many times better did Friedman think 
he—Pachmann—played the fourth Ballade of Chopin than Paderewski. 
And Friedman, trying to humour Pachmann, said, ‘ Oh, twice as good! ’ 
‘No’, retorted Pachmann, ‘ three times better! ’ 

Friedman had the great man’s capacity to laugh at himself. Humour 
means sense of proportion, sense of values. He gave a recital at Brisbane, 
and in the interval Mania came into the dressing room, scarlet with 
indignation. ‘ Friedman’, she said (she always called him Friedman), 
‘You bring me to this barbar’ country. It is terrible. For while you, 
Friedman, play Chopin a man in the owdience—he sleeps. My Heaven, 
he sleeps while Friedman plays! ’ Friedman pacified her. ‘ Mania’, he 
said, ‘it is always good to sleep’. 

He was a widely read man, with a rare knowledge of English litera- 
ture, and he was much more informed of English music.than is common 
amongst Continental musicians. He regarded Busoni and Eugene 
d’Albert as the two greatest pianists of his experience in the classical 
tradition, but thought that as an artist of the piano nobody excelled 
Rachmaninoff, though he made a reservation on behalf of Moriz 
Rosenthal, if Rosenthal happened to be in a good mood. Rosenthal had 
the habit of periodically dyeing his hair a different colour; sometimes it 
would be raven black, sometimes an aureole of gold, like Swinburne’s, 
After long years of absence, Friedman once returned to Vienna to give 
a concert there. He was older and his hair was going grey. After his 
recital, Rosenthal came to see him. ‘ But Friedman’, he said in some 
surprise, ‘ you are grey ’. ‘ Ah yes ’, replied Friedman, “ but, natural . .,,’ 

Friedman, and Mania, and myself, at the world’s other end years 
ago, sitting in the cosy room, the wine glasses shining, the sea sounding 
in the distance as in a shell—and the time passing. Mania would clear 
away the empty plates and dishes and then come and sit with us, plying 
her needles to the socks of her great man. In the benignity of her nature, 
which was a wonderful compound of peasant and patrician, the evening 
richly spent itself. Then, without a word, Mania would slip away to bed, 
to sleep, long, long sleep. And after midnight Friedman would take 
me to the door of his house and say ‘ Good night’. And so I would find 
my way uphill to the main highway, satisfied and warm to the heart 
with good food, good wine, and contact with genius. Friedman was 
something of a genius not only because he ranked with the great pianists 
of his day, but—more important—because in hifm was a living and 


-relishing sense of life, and a capacity to feel the whole of the experi- 


ence that came his way; and to convey it to others simply by living it 
in his mind all over again. He died in Sydney only the other year at 
the age of about sixty-six. He, had lived his life to the full, even the 
shadows and trials in it. I have seldom enjoyed and loved a man so 
much.—Home Service 


Adieu, Colette 


The purring of many cats has ceased 

And the rooms are made unfamiliar with silence; 
To those who sought bizarre anecdotes 

Her life was as legendary as the salamander. 


Now in her particular heaven 
She fondles the fur of graceful creatures 
Whilst boulevard critics of doubtful authority 
Unwrap the woman from her certain fame. 
CHARLES DURANTY 
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The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of Pais or talks. printed he 
THE LIST ENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of epae aah 7a 


Why There Is No Slump 

Sir,—May I add just three points to Mr. 
Shonfield’s broadcast on ‘Why There Is No 
Slump’ (THE LISTENER, August 12)? 

(1) All slumps start in the United States 
and reach other countries through international 
trade. The American economy is without any 
shadow of doubt the key economy of the world 
and the only country whose fluctuations in busi- 
ness are due to fluctuations in domestic expen- 
ditures. Should a slump occur in the United 
States, most other countries cannot have full 
employment however much they try, and if as 


at present there is prosperity in the United 


States other countries ean have unemployment 
only if they are exceedingly foolish. When there 
is a slump in the United States American money 
ceases to flow into world markets either in the 
form of purchases of goods or in loans. In the 
United Kingdom the primary fluctuation is not 
the fluctuation in private spending but the sums 
spent by foreigners in buying British goods, 2.e., 
British exports. It goes without saying that the 
United Kingdom sells to countries producing 
agricultural products and minerals, and the 


prices of these are very sensitive to the state of 


the American economy. 
(2) I do not think that the United States will 


“ever see again a great depression like that of 


the early nineteen-thirties. When recently Visit- 
ing Professor at Harvard I showed the vast 
changes that had taken place in the American 
economy in the past fifteen years, especially 
since the Employment Act of Congress 1946. 
The American economy is a controlled economy 
whether the average American realises it or not. 
Today it has built-in stabilisers. Certain factors 
of the economy have been insulated to a con- 
siderable extent against the impact of the trade 
cycle. Farm incomes, for example, are protected, 
at least partially, against a catastrophic fall in 
the price of staple products. Social security and 
public assistance, supplemented by private in- 
surance plans, have put a floor under the income 
of many millions of families. The high degree 
of unionisation, whatever its other effects may 
be, makes it less likely that a down turn in 
business will develop into a deflationary spiral 
through wholesale cuts in wage rates. A some- 


_what more even income distribution strengthens 


mass consumption in relation to the more vola- 


tile demand of the wealthy. Investment pro-~ 


grammes lessen the influence of short-run fluc- 
tuations in the market as they are now planned 
over a long or fairly long period. There are 
curbs on speculative excesses, insurance of most 
bank deposits and so on. Space will not permit 
my showing what an asset the Federal Reserve 


_ System has been in recent years from the point 


of view of monetary policy. 

(3) I should like to acknowledge and to pay 
tribute to the work of the Join. Committee on 
the Economic Report. It is a committee of both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
with an expert staff which under the Act of 
1946 * shall make a continuing study of matters 
relating to the Economic Report’ of the Presi- 
dent. This committee works with great success 
along with the Executive’s planners. It holds 
hearings and cross-examines the best brains in 
the country. This might well be followed in 
other great industrial countries. Yes, Omnia 
mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis ? 

Yours, etc., 


Ballater G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS 


~ 


Can tee Change? 

Sir,—Let us examine the instances which 
Mr. R. H. Gunn cites (THE LISTENER, 
August 12) of democracies ‘launching aggres- 
sive war’. In 1918-20 Britain and France gave 


‘some support to the more legitimate and the 


more democratic of the two sides in a Russian 
civil war which they did not: start. Thanks to 
their democratic rights, the French and British © 
peoples soon learned that the parties they were 
supporting in fact had little popular support in 
Russia and, as a result, British and French 


forces, never large, were promptly withdrawn — 


without having engaged in any serious fighting. 
In 1899 Kruger (the head of an oligarchy) 
declared war on Great Britain. Nevertheless the 
British people (again thanks to their demo- 
cratic liberties) soon learned that there was much 
to be said for the Boer point of view, and 
celebrated their victory by paying an indemnity 
to the Boers, and by, almost at once, giving 
the Boers control not only, of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State but of Natal and the 
Cape as well. 

. Household suffrage (for men in towns only) — 


was gained in Britain in 1867. The opium wars — 


(1840 and 1857) and the ‘colonial wars on 
which was built the British Empire’ took place 
before this. Does Mr. Gunn expect the benefits 
of democracy to apply retroactively? What he 
has to explain is not only the absence of aggres- 
sive wars since Britain became a democracy but 
the long series of grants of home rule to former 
colonies. I wonder whether a Hibernian (or 
possibly Muscovite) imagination can supply him 
with any comparable instance where a non- 
democratic government has thus peacefully 
relinquished power? 

And, lastly, Syracuse. Surely fies Gunn 
knows that a very large, perhaps the thajor, 
part of the working people in Athens were 
slaves? If its critics have to go back 2,300 
years and then the best that they can find is an 


. instance not of democracy but of slave-owners 


making war, perhaps the record of democracy 
for nen-aggression is not so bad after all! 
Yours, etc., 


Richmond, Surrey~- J. B. GILLETT 


The Fastest Train on Earth 


_Sir,—It seems to me that “Professor sf Fa 


Allen, who, in his letter in THe LISTENER of 
August Je attacks the railways for clinging to. 
old methods, is himself going to the other ex- 


treme of claiming that because something is new - 
_Magic Island-Sanctuaries | 

Sire Peo lenant Stuart Piggott’s interesting Ls 
August 5) on the — 


it must, 7pso facto, be superior to the old. 

Though one cannot but agree with some of 
his comments, I feel that others are debatable, to 
say the least: and it must, in any case, not be 
forgotten that many of the improvements he 
advocates implicitly would have been carried 
out in the last few years if only the railways 
had been allowed the necessary capital expendi- 
ture. For instance, if the railways had been 
allowed as much as the electricity industry, all 
the main lines out of London could have been 
electrified for upwards of 100 miles: as it is, 
only some 100 route miles have been electrified 
since the war. 

May I comment on his ‘ Railwayman’s reed’ 
point by point: 

(1) ‘ Belching oka and steam’: electrifica- 
tion of main lines could be carried out if capital 
were available, but most SSORGANTS lines have 


supervision by the Ministry of Nes 


or diesel locomotives have driving wheels, which 
are often coupled by ‘ clanking connecting” rods ’. 
(2) Since the war, there has been a very con- 


siderable extension of colour-light signalling on 
main lines: but, here again, extra maintenance 


costs mean that such installation is not justified 
- on secondary lines where traffic is light. 


(3) There is no earthly reason why ‘electronic. 


or magnetic connections should be more, or less, 
infallible than. mechanical ones: but they are 
more difficult to maintain. However, most big 
_ junctions now use magnetic or electronic connec- 
tions for points and signals: 
huge installation at York, by which all move- 


ments within two or three’ miles of York station — 


are controlled from one room on the station. 
(4) Welding is standard on London Transport: 
I agree, however, that it might profitably be ex- 


not oan traffic to justify it, and diesels use 
imported fuel. Further, coupling rods do not ; 
clank if properly maintained, and even electric — 


for example, the © 


tended on British Railways. It is not true to — 


-. say that it is in extensive use in other countries, 


outside certain main lines. ~ 
(5). Almost all locomotives and steck built for 


many years now have had roller-bearings (which 


were often found to cause_a great deal of trouble), 
but non-roller-bearing stock obviously cannot be 
replaced in an instant, especially in view of 
restrictions on capital expenditure. 

(6) I fully agree that something ought to be 
done about fitting continuous brakes, etc., to 
freight trains: 
but it ought to have been done years ago. 

(7) Strangely enough, old things are sometimes 


experiments are being carried out, ~ 


the best, but since Professor Allen is here ob- 


viously criticising the standard of cleanliness, 
etc., of locomotives and stock, I agree with him, 
though it is only fair to say that in this part of 
the country, at least, there has been great im- 
provement recently. ~ 


The efficiency of modern steam locomotives 
is far greater than the five per cent. (‘one 
shovelful in twenty’) put forward in Professor 
Allen’s letter. On the other hand, the electric 


- locomotive, though indisputably more efficient, 
is nowhere near 100 per cent. efficiency, either: ~ 


though the power station makes better use of its 
coal than a steam locomotive, much of the effi- 
ciency is lost in transmitting the electricity to 
the train, and both the electric locomotive and 
the diesel locomotive cost far more to build than, 
a steam locomotive, and also more to maintain. 


On the other hand, more work can be got out 
of them in any given™ period, but they have a 


shorter life. — ~- 
\ Yours etc., ; 
_ Liverpool, 13 PeNeD: McGrecor® 


‘ 4 - 
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talk (THE LISTENER, 
Mycenaean incursion into the Mediterranean 
and north-western Europe did not, in his 
enumeration of important sites, include the long 
barrows of Anglesey and North Wales. The > 
architectural plan of Bryn-celli-ddu ‘in Anglesey _ 
is a complete spiral, the famous identification 
motif of these people, which is repeated by — 
an incision on one of the uprights of the large — 
chamber in the mound. Another important asso- — 
ciation with the Malta tombs is the evidence of — 
mass cremation within a sealed tomb; but only 


the marks of burning on the walls now remain 


since the complete excavation, restoration, and — 


The _ burial cbereics cubes eeaae 
on the south coast of Anglesey, - 


~ 
: 


‘ ree has i 


’ 


mes sates oe feos pcre fields a gold 


gs incised on five of its stones. The 
y of Capel Garmon near Llanrwrst 


ae the mat valley of North Wales is 140 feet . 

_ long and has a false entrance, another feature of 

a Gack of the Mediterranean tombs. The objective 
Se 


uesting seamen was undoubtedly the 
copper which a volcanic terrain similar to their 
own was sure to yield. The Parys Mountain 
copper mines on Anglesey were worked by the 
Romans, and had an enormous annual yield 
until quite recently. 

May not the Romans have obliterated the 
mining excavations, hut sites, harbours, and 


trackways of this earlier civilisation both on 


Anglesey and in the Conway valley, where they 


-may have even found gold? Quarrying, mining, 
and road making have created havoc for field 


archaeology in North Wales, but it is very likely 


that something decisive may emerge from 


Anglesey. 


Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.3 DorotHy E. WARREN 


The Puzzled Grampus 


-Sir,—I read in THE LisTENER of July 22 an 
extract from the interview of Bruno Vailati, 
leader of the Italian under-water expedition to 
the Red Sea, entitled ‘The Puzzled Grampus’. 
I am very surprised at Vailati’s statement, which 
is in complete disagreement with Quilici’s (his 
cameraman) in his book, Avventura nel Sesto 
Continente, soon to be published in English 
under thé title of The Blue Continent, and 
which I have translated into French. 

Quilici describes the encounter, in somewhat 
similar terms, but with a school of globicephali, 
or blackfish, not grampuses, One of their party, 
‘Cecco Baschieri, the hydrobiologist, is very 
careful, when they meet the creatures, to warn 
them against the danger of their being gram- 


' puses, or orcs, or killer whales (in appearance 


very similar to globicephali), which, with 
sharks, are among the most dreaded animals of 
the high seas. Did Vailati want to improve upon 
the first reports of the Italian expedition, or 
did he not know the meaning of the English 
word grampus? I doubt if they could have had 


Penns in the Rocks 


Trespassing here two years ago 

(1s it the child, too shy to knock, 

That teaches the man such strategies?) 

I saw the low rampart of the rock 

Suddenly, crouched beneath the trees. 

A woodman’s saw ripped up the peace, ( 
Touched off a woodcock. None would know: 


None know what subterfuge of thought, 
- What obstinate instinct drew me"up 
Out of the woods that August day. 
The bailiff kept his house; no pup 
‘Snapped at my heels to say me nay. 
Had not the strange dogs ceased to bay 
_ When poetry drove them out of court? 


OS Turner, de la Mare—the stone 


a des “Plaque in the garden temple told 


” ©3How these imaginative meri 


THE LISTENER. 


such a friendly meeting with true grampuses! 


Yours, etc., 
Le Mans HENRI DELGOVE 


Bouquets and Brickbats | 
Sir,—Mr. 


mine on certain findings of his department that 
I ‘do not like’ the sampling processes on which 
his deductions and reports are based. He invites 
me to consider the flow of quantitative state- 
ments concerning cinema attendances, library 
withdrawals, and public transport. In doing so, 
he helps me to make my parenthetical point, 
which was that I mistrust measurements unre- 
lated to length, breadth, or depth. 

I do not say that-Mr. Silvey is engaged in 
assisting any such pretence. I think I know 
enough about his work to believe that it is 
conducted with sincerity and care. I have no 
doubt that when it comes to awarding an ‘ap- 
preciation percentage’ to a given programme, 
his guess is better than mine.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.3 REGINALD POUND 


Immigrant Labour in Buganda 
Sir,—Dr. Richards (in THE LISTENER, August 
12) admits the validity of my comments that 
some.of her cross-references are faulty, that a 
technical term is used incorrectly, and that two 
of the contributors to her book differ in opinion. 
But she protests at being charged with ‘ mistakes 
in simple arithmetic’. I still maintain that 
1,563 : 5,194 is not ‘nearly 1 : 5’, and that 
149 : 1,713 does not reduce to ‘1 : 11.9’ (page 
64); nor can her readers be blamed for assum- 
ing that she has been careless when, without 
trying to explain the discrepancies, she writes 
such sentences as: ‘Of 41 householders in the 
sample villages, 25 had changed their plots 
once before ocdupying their present site; 5 had 
changed it twice, 7 three times and 3 four 


times’ (pages 134 f.), or: ‘9 out of 21 men 
questioned. . . thought . . ., 3 said... .,.5 
RAiled 54h one Said.n = .2and:5 said... <7 .(page 


199).—Yours, etc., 
Your REVIEWER 


Two Poems 


Shaping from daily circumstance 
Patterns beyond the freaks of chance, 
A weather beyond the swinging vane. 


Happy, perhaps, that Irish man, 
Loving an aristocratic clime, 
Died in the nick of fame before 
Wealth, privilege and lofty rhyme 
Foundered in democratic war. 
His age was done; we, being poor, 
Strike a new bargain if we can. 


Therefore, I did not come to find 
A ghost that day—* Horseman, pass ry _ 
But something a ghost undoes the clock 
To learn: the first philosophy. 
Even the man too shy to knock 
May stumble upon that hidden rock, 
Ones of innocence in the mind. 

fC. Ale 


Kestrel 


Kestrel, king of small hawks, moreover 
Keenest of sight, blind wings you shake, 
Pinned on the sky, and, quivering, hover 


High over prey. A gloom you make 
Hang from one point in changing time 
On grass. Below you seawaves break 


Robert Silvey, Head of B.B. roll 
' Audience Research, infers from a comment of 
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The ‘Annual Register’ 


Sir-—My attention has been drawn to the 
talk in THE LISTENER, under the title ‘ Rambling 
Readings in the Annual Register’, and in 
particular to the paragraph about Joanna . 
Southcott. _ 

It is appreciated that the talk in question 
is written in lighter vein—and is otherwise very 
entertaining—but ‘there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in man’s 
philosophy ’, and to a great many people who 
believe that Joanna Southcott was truly a 
prophetess the subject of this paragraph is not 
one for light treatment. 

It is, however, on a question of fact that I 
would request the courtesy of a correction. 
Joanna Southcott’s box has not been opened, 
as erroneously stated in this article. The 
Panacea Society has for many years advocated 
and strongly urged that the box should be 
opened, and I can assure you that the opening 
has not yet taken place. The box still awaits 
the attention of twenty-four Bishops of the 
Church of England, whose presence is required 
before the box can be opened.—Yours, etc., 

Bedford R. TEMPLE, 

Hon. Secretary, 

The Panacea Society 

[Mr. A. P. Ryan writes: I sincerely apologise to 

all members of the Panacea Society, I am sorry 

that the box I remembered having been opened 
between the wars was the wrong box] 


English Music at the Proms 


_ Sir,—I am sorry to spoil Mr, Thompson’s 
fun, but when I wrote ‘xylophone’ I meant 
‘xylophone’ and not vibra-, sarruso-, mega- 
gramo-, nor even tele- phone. If Mr. Thompson 
will refer to the vocal score of ‘Spring Sym- 
phony’, he will see on page 2, bar 5, and in 
the Jast bar of page 3 the ‘icicle chords’ hang- 
ing from the leger-lines and marked ‘xyio’. 
None the less, Mr. Thompson is to be congratu- 
lated on the ingenuity of his rhymes, though he 
was ‘ futhing’ about nothing.—Yours, etc., 
Cheltenham DyNELEY HusseEy 


Rebellious, casting rhyme on rhyme 
Vainly against the craggy world 
From whose black death the ravens climb. 


Stand then in storm; see fragments whirled 
And pitched by waters to a place 
Where wave on wave in mockery hurled 


Shake the great sea-rock from its base. 
And still the inviolate wing and ¢law 
Hold chaos in the grip of grace. 


High on the rock’s grass verge you saw 
Your quarry. You above that rock 
Hung by inscrutable, patient law, \ 


Motionless. Then you plunged, a block 
Between that headland and the sky 
Hiding you. Stalling in their flock 


The startled herring-gulls gave cry, 
Sprung from a sea of beaten flame. 
Bird of my wrist, inspired you fly. 


Who dares to think the storm untame 
Can hurt or master you whom I, 
Gathering the doom of all who die, 
Uplift, in every age, the same? 
VERNON WATKINS 
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Masterpieces of Romanesque Sculpture. 


By GEORGE ZARNECKI 


ROFESSOR SAXL’S sudden death in 1948 was a great loss 
to scholarship and particularly to English art history. Ever 
since he arrived in this country in 1933 he devoted much of his 
energy and talents to the study of English medieval sculpture, 
and his profound knowledge of continental art enabled him to make an 
especially valuable assessment of it. The decision of the Warburg 
Institute to edit his unpublished works is therefore most welcome. 

Saxl’s material on English twelfth-century sculpture was in the form 
of lectures but at the time of his Z 
death he had dummies of two 
books which he planned to pub- 
lish. One was on French and 
English seals, the other on Eng- 
lish monumental sculpture of 
the twelfth century. Dr. Swar- 
zenski, in editing the material, 
has combined the two books 
into one*, leaving out French 
seals. 

Much. has been written re- 
cently on English art of the 
twelfth century, including sculp- 
ture, and thus the aim of the 
original books as set out in the 
preface—to awaken an interest in 
English Romanesque sculpture— 
has lost much of its urgency. The 
method adopted by the author 
was to make a sélection of the 
best works and on their example 
to outline the main stylistic 
changes in English sculpture. 
The works thus selected are: the 
York Virgin, the Chichester re- 
liefs, the Crucifixion at Barking, 
the sculptures of the west front of 
Lincoln Cathedral, the porch of 
Malmesbury Abbey, some sculp- 
tures from Durham Cathedral, 
the, ‘Doom’ in York Minster, 
the Kelloe Cross and the Christ 
in Majesty in Worcester Cathe- 
dral. All these sculptures are 
illustrated by photographs which 
are beyond all praise. They in- ; 
clude some striking details Bei gree | = 
which are alone sufficient to 
achieve the aim Saxl set himself 
in his book. 

The emphatic belief of both the author and the editor that ‘ English 
sculpture is derived from the continental mainstream’ results in their 
bringing into the discussion many continental parallels. This com- 
parative material is richly illustrated in the text and there are eight 
pages of erudite notes by Dr. Swarzenski. The short section on seals is 
brilliant and opens up new possibilities for the study of English medieval 
art. English seals are often of exquisite quality and because they can in 
many cases be dated very accurately they can be a great help m dating 
monumental sculpture. 

In every book dealing with changes in artistic styles it is essential to 
establish a sound chronology of the works discussed, otherwise the 
picture will be completely distorted. Unluckily, most English Roman- 
esque sculptures are undated and therefore one should seek every help 
from contemporary sources, from the history of the buildings for which 
the sculptures were made and also from comparable works of known 
date. Unfortunately the seals included in the book do. not help in 
dating the sculptures discussed in it, although Dr. Swarzenski believes 


Two Apostles: detail from the south porch of Malmesbury Abbey 
From ‘ English Sculptures of the Twelfth Century’ 


that in_one instance it is possible to do so. He uses the seals of the 
Bishops of Durham for assigning the figures which originally supported 
the vaulting of the Chapter House of Durham Cathedral to c. 1150. 
However, it is known from contemporary documents that the Chapter 
House was built between 1133 and 1140. 

It is equally difficult to agree with most other dates suggested in the 
book and there are some striking disagreements in the dates proposed 
by the author and those of the editor. For instance in discussing the 

Lincoln sculptures Professor 

Saxl saw ‘no reason to assume 

that they were not all created 

roughly between 1165 and 

1180,’ while Dr. Swarzenski 

puts them between 1192 and 

1200. Neither of these sugges- 

tions is convincing. The see of 

Lincoln was vacant from 1166 

to 1183- and not only was no 

work carried out during that 
time but, on the contrary, the 
church fell into disrepair. Dr. 

Swarzenski attributes the Lin- 

coln frieze to the time of Bishop 

Hugh of Avalon (1186-1200; 
the dates given on page 57 as 

1192-1200 are an obvious mis- 

take). He states: ‘ Since Bishop 

Hugh came from Avalon and 

St. Lazarus is the patron saint 

of that town, it may perhaps be 

advanced as a hypothesis that it 
was St. Hugh who introduced 
. the Lazarus theme into the Lin- 

coln cycle’. Unfortunately for 
this hypothesis the birth-place 
of St. Hugh was the castle of 
Avalon near Grenoble and not 
Avallon in north-western Bur- 
gundy. The generally accepted 
view is that the Lincoln frieze 
is the work of Bishop Alexander, 
the. Magnificent (1123-1148) 
and that it was made during the 
last years of his life. Both 
stylistically and historically such 
a date is the most probable. 

In spite of the late date sug- 
gested for the Lincoln frieze by 
Dr. Swarzenski he sees, quite 

rightly, some stylistic links between Lincoln and Malmesbury, dating 
this last, however, to between 1150 and 1160. Here again the date is 
arrived at on purely stylistic grounds, disregarding the ' architectural 
evidence for a later date and a document of 1163 referring to the future 
consecration of the building. ie 

The great value of the book rests, however, on the fascinating stylistic 
interpretation of sculptures and also on bringing into the discussion ex- 
cellent and mostly continental comparative material. In many cases the 
parallels are indeed striking and they throw much new light on the 
artistic interrelation between England and the Continent. After reading 
this book one realises more than ever how much, in spite of its individual 
features, English sculpture of the twelfth century is part of an artistic 
movement that embraced almost the whole of Europe. There can be . 
no doubt that this book is a major contribution to our knowledge of 
Romanesque art and, being so controversial on many points, will 
stimulate a great deal of discussion. It. will certainly be enjoyed by 
everyone who takes an interest in beautiful things. 
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* English Sculptures of the Twelfth Century, By F. Saxl. Edited by Hanns Swarzenski. Faber, 50s. — s 
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‘The Ribbentrop Memoirs. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 18s. 
THESE MEMOIRS were written in four weeks, 
' during the period that elapsed between the 
author’s appearance before the International 
Military Tribunal at Nuremburg and his sen- 
tence of death. Now, nearly eight years after 
their completion, they are published in English, 
with footnotes by Frau von Ribbentrop and an 


_introduction by Mr. Alan Bullock, the distin- 


guished biographer of Hitler. ‘Four chapters, 
spanning the period from Ribbentrop’s child~ 
hood to the end of his London Embassy, are 
complete. The remaining five, which take .the 
story from his appointment as Reich Foreign 
Minister to the collapse of Germany, are in draft 
Bullock makes the understatement 
of the week when he remarks that ‘ Ribbentrop 
wrote, of course, under considerable difficulties. 
He was on trial for his life and badly shaken 
by the experience of defeat, disgrace and im- 
prisonment’. It appears that the fallen Foreign 
Minister had access to few records, He wrote 
largely from memory, and had little opportunity 
to reconsider or revise what he had written. As 
a result, the memoirs are a mere fragment, and, 
from the circumstances in which they were 


written, it was inevitable that they should take 


the form of an*apologia. : 
Ribbentrop met Hitler in the middle of 1932. 
‘At this very first meeting Adolf Hitler im- 
pressed me very strongly, and I was convinced 
that only he and his party could save Germany 
from Communism’. The ease with which 
Ribbentrop succumbed to the spell, and the 
reasons he gives for it, are a measure of his 
character and mental power. Of Hitler’s turgid 
and muddy monologues, Ribbentrop remarks: 
‘Both his thoughts and words . . . were simple 
and clear, and therefore convincing’. But if it 
was the strength of Hitler’s personality that 
dominated Ribbentrop, it was Ribbentrop’s 
apparent knowledge of the west, and in 
particular of England, that intrigued Hitler. 
There were two reasons for this. In the first 


place, Hitler shared to the full the lower-middle- - 


class German’s admiration for the political 
genius of the English. The Weltreich dazzled 
him. ‘It was the harmony of our views about 
England which . ... created the seed of con- 
fidence between Hitler and myself . Hitler 
could not hear enough about England ’. In 
the second place, Ribbentrop saw ‘that Hitler 
was fanatically resolved to destroy Communism 
for good’. In other words, an understanding 
with England would give Germany, besides a 
few ‘ readjustments’ in central Europe and per- 
‘haps a colony or two, what Hitler above all 
wanted—a free hand in the east. 

For three years, Ribbentrop played the role 


i _ of ambassador-at-large, his chief task being to 


win sympathy for nazi Germany in London 
and Paris, particularly in the former. An early 
success, the Anglo-German naval agreement, 
" encouraged him in his belief. in the efficacy of 
‘contacts ’—for his was essentially the diplomacy 
of oysters and champagne. He wasted much 


~ time and energy in winning the vague goodwill 


of eminent persons; he had high hopes, for 


example, of King Edward VIII and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. On occasion he writes 

like the tired diplomatic correspondent who can 
think up no bett 


er trick than the attribution of 
1 views to notional ‘ influential circles’, 

too late the sim le fact es in spite 
le s of Baldwin and the weak- 
[ was not prepared 
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Germany or any other Germany; and it took 
the tragedies of Austria and Czechoslovakia, and 
the British guarantee to Poland (all of which he 
completely misrepresents or misunderstands) to 
make him see it. When he finally saw it, he 
turned in disappointment to Russia. Having 
failed to obtain the understanding with England 
that was an essential prelude to an attack on 
Russia, he turned to Moscow to break England’s 
encirclement of Germany! 

Ribbentrop makes no bones about it. ‘ To seek 
a settlement with Russia was my very own idea’, 
and a very comprehensive settlement it was. Of 
the Moscow meeting, he writes: ‘the spheres of 
influence in the countries between Germany and 
Russia were defined, Finland, together with the 
greater part of the Baltic States and Bessarabia, 
being allotted to the Russian sphere. In the 
event of an armed conflict between Germany 
and Poland a “line of demarcation ” was agreed 
upon... running along the Vistula, the San 
and the Bug’. This settlement so ‘exactly fore- 
shadowed subsequent events that it is difficult 
to believe Ribbentrop’s protestation that when 
he set out for Moscow he ‘ knew nothing of the 
Fuehrer’s alleged intention to attack Poland’. 

During the war, Ribbéntrop’s standing in 
Germany slowly declined. We hear once more, 
from yet another angle, of the internal dissen- 
sions that did so much to hamper the German 
war effort. Ribbentrop had to fight at least five 
separate domestic wars. He was plagued by the 
activity of the overseas Germans’ organisations 
prompted by Hess. He fought Goebbels for the 
control of German propaganda in foreign coun- 
tries. He was caused grave difficulties with the 
Vatican by. Bormann’s anti-clerical campaigns. 
He saw civilised opinion outraged everywhere 
by Himmler’s persecution of the Jews. Finally, 
his Russian policy, such as it was, was prejudiced 
by Rosenberg’s Ministry for Eastern Affairs. In 
notes of despair, Ribbentrop cries out against 
the ‘veritable mania for prominent men to take 
a hand in foreign affairs’, and one would sym- 
pathise with him but for his own indulgence of 
this same vice. In earlier years; his freelance 
diplomacy in London and Paris did much to 
undermine the established German Foreign Ser- 
vice under Baron von Neurath, which might 
well have given Hitler sounder advice on British 
and French attitudes. 


Livingstone’s Travels 
Edited by James I. Macnair. 
Dent. 21s. 


David Livingstone’s own .accounts of his 
travels in Africa were published in three bulky 
works, two of which have long been out of 
print. It-was therefore a happy thought to seek 
their revival by condensing them into a single 
volume of moderate size, pleasingly printed and 
with some good illustrations. The passages re- 
produced have been well chosen to bring out 
the greatness of Livingstone’s achievements as 
an explorer, the diversity of his interests, and 
the value of his scientific observations. The 
editor’s connecting remarks, and Dr. R. Miller’s 
geographical descriptions, help to give the book 
a unity that might otherwise have been lacking. 

However, one’s pleasure at having so readable 
a version of Livingstone ‘in his own words’ is 
lessened by some unhappy mistakes in the edit- 
ing. Perhaps only pedants might object that 
Sebetwane was not ‘ of Bardtse extraction’ (page 
406), that ‘Bechuana Protectorate’ (page 23) is 
really ‘Bechuanaland Protectorate’, and that 
the Royal Geographical Society’s gift to Living- 
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stone after his discovery of Lake Ngami was 
twenty-five guineas, not ‘twenty pounds’ (page 
30). But although we are told that ‘ some liberty 
has been taken with the text’, surely the liberty 
is too great when Livingstone’s ‘ grandfather’ 
becomes his ‘ father’ (page 4, line 2), and when 
the original ‘On land the Makalaka fear the 
Makololo; on water the Makololo fear them’, is 
transformed (page 60) into ‘On land the Maka- 
laka fear the Makololo; on water the latter are 
stronger’? Such elegant variations as ‘the Ex- 
plorer’, ‘the Doctor’, ‘the Missionary’, and 
even ‘the Leader’, also occur sufficiently often 
to be mildly irritating. Livingston: deserved 
better treatment from the chairman of his Scot- 
tish National Memorial. 


The Proustian Vision 
By Milton Hindus. Oxford. 32s. 


The Proustian Vision is divided into airtight 
essays on the aesthetics, philosophy, psychology, 
sociology, and ethics—of whom? Certainly not 
of the Proust who lived at 102 Boulevard 
Haussmann, sleeping in the daytime and staying 
awake at night, dining out in a wadded overcoat 
or sitting up in bed in several layers of dirty 
woollens. To study this Proust (who never- 
theless wrote the novel) one would have to con- 
sult not only his fictions but his facts, in his 
letters and the reminiscences of the friends to 
whom he sent them; and Professor Hindus is 
curiously convinced that some other Proust 
wrote A la Recherche. But if the writer is to be 
abstracted from the man, it would be dangerous 
to seek him in the narrator of A la Recherche, 
who is, as Professor Hindus ‘often says but 
oftener forgets, a very different person from his 
creator. If we look for the writer in the novel 
as a whole, we are doubtless nearer the truth, 
but even here the ambiguity remains; for every 
word is supposed to be written by this fictitious 
narrator, and reflects his peculiarities: he is of 
Gentile birth, sexually normal, idle, naif, and 
unable to believe, until he has lived through 
twelve volumes, that he is going to be a writer. 

The fact is that Proust, like’ every great artist, 
speaks for himself only in the one thing which 
he does not and must not say outright—in the 
hidden purpose of his work. To this purpose 
his aesthetics, ethics and the rest will be func- 
tional and subordinate, and if they are artificially 
isolated from it, as by Professor Hindus, they 
will tell the strangest halftruths and untruths: 
aesthetics he maintains the 
superiority of art to nature, in his philosophy 
he isa pessimist, in his psychology he gives so 
many alternative explanations for the same act 
because he does not know the right one, in his 
sociology he is ‘debunking the upper classes’, 
and in his ethics he is repeating, like a good 
little boy, what his dead parents told him. But 
if we see these aspects in their relation to the 
central idea of the novel they will tell a very 
different story. 

The narrator as a child is informed, by 
mysterious intuitions and feelings of ecstasy, 
that behind the surface reality of things and 
people lies a greater reality which is to be the 
quest and justification of his whole life. He 
seeks it in places (Combray, Balbec, Venice), 
art (Bergotte, Elstir, Vinteuil), love (Gilberte, 
the Duchesse de Guermantes, Albertine) and 
society (as when he expects to see in the empty 
Duchess ‘the orange light of the syllable- antes’). 
The final revelation comes only when he has 
abandoned all these and his hopes in them: for 
Time has to be lost before it can be regained. 
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however fallacious, of the truth he has found. 
_ Art, which could do no more than tell him that 
others had found what he sought, is now his 
kingdom; but it is still not superior to nature. 
To Proust the importance of art is that it 
._festores to nature (which for him includes the 
_ whole world of things and people, vision and 
: experience) the eternal reality which Habit the 
would-be destroyer has seemed to wear away. 
Art is only one of several means (for there are 
also virtue and suffering) by which Time lost is 
regained; and Proust’s novel, like every other 
great work of the imagination, records en ex- 
perience which is more important than the 
novel itself, more important even than art itself, 
since it is the end of which art is only the means 
and the medivm. ~ 
Professor Hindus has mistaken Proust’s means 
for ends; he should have asked not ‘ What are 
they?’ but ‘ What are they for?’ But his book 
is not entirely lacking in the Proustian vision 
that is its subject: the authentic light of 
Proust’s world is admitted into the grey shrine 
of academic criticism through his exquisitely 
chosen quotations from A la Recherche, which 
shine like the window of Gilbert le Mauvais in 
the church of Saint-Hilaire at Combray. 


Hestoration “Carnival: a Biographiy- 
Anthology of the Courtier Poets 
By VY. De Sola Pinto. 
The Folio Society. 18s. 
The verse of the Restoration court wits is not 
easy to come by. Of this ‘Mob of Gentlemen 
who wrote with Ease’, Rochester alone has got 
much serious attention from editors and bio- 
graphers. There is one modern édition of Sedley, 
but the poems of Etherege and Dorset have not 
been reprinted since the eighteenth century, and 
those of Sheffield only partially. The anthologies 
do not help much: of the eighteen poems by ~ 
which the group is represented in The Oxford 
Book of Seventeenth Century Verse, for in- 
stance, thirteen are by Rochester and Sedley, 
and Sheffield does not appear. Professor Pinto 
has already published editions and lives of 
Rochester and Sedley; in this ‘biography- . 
anthology’ he now brings together between 
eighty and ninety poems in which all five poets 
_ are fairly represented, Sheffield having the least 
space with a dozen poems. 
Professor Pinto makes no extravagant claims 
on behalf of these courtier poets, except perhaps 
3 Rochester; on the whole he allows the poems to 
speak for themselves, and prévides only ‘such 
helps to occ tee as explanations of topical 
__ references and glosses on obsolete words. His 
selection will enable every reader to order his 
-_ 9wn balance between the adulation lavished on 
So these “poets. in’ their own age and the all but 
total neglect that they have since suffered. Un- 
yt __ doubtedly Rochester’ is the dominating person- ~ 
ality. He has an Ashes wg wep power and a depth 
a ics thought denied to the rest, and his strange, 
genius creat alteays win and hold 
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affairs and the drinking in which they exerted 
ves so strenuously in their salad days. 
Only rarely do they startle the reader into that 
feeling of surprised delight which it is one of 
the functions of fine poetry to bestow. Yet at its 
best their verse has considerable charm. The 
pretty-pretty of the pastoral convention, when 
_ they use it, as they often do, is tempered with 
the robuster spirit of the broadside ballad, and 
their satire is witty and good-natured. And 
occasionally, even outside the selection from 
Rochester, there is a real treasure, such as Dor- 
set’s altogether engaging naval song, ‘ To all you 
ladies now at land’. 
Professor Pinto’s short biographies are one of 
the most interesting and valuable features of the 
book. Every one knows that as young men the 


-court wits led wild and vicious lives, under the 


indulgent eye of their king. It is well to be 
reminded that they outgrew their youthful 
fondness for debauch, that they had qualities 
more solid than the mere capacity for riotous 
enjoyment. ‘You may read their Education as 
Gentlemen, as well as Scholars, in their Com- 
positions’, said a contemporary. Yes, as poets 
they were, in-the best sense, gentlemen-amateurs; 
that they were scholars too is evident from the 
unobtrusive background. of learning that is 
visible in many of their writings, and from the 
breadth and. depth of their literary interests. 
Etherege was primarily a dramatist. Dryden’s 
Essay of Dramatic Puesy was dedicated to Dor- 
set, and he’and Sedley figure in this famous 
critical dialogue.as Eugenius and Lisideius. All 
of them were men*of varied attainments. 
Rochester died young, but the other four had 
more or less distinguished- lives as diplomats or 
politicians; and Rochester, Dorset, and Sheffield 
fought in naval éngagements with the Dutch. 
In enabling us to see them as fully rounded 
personalities, Professor Pinto has done them and 
us good service. 

Finally, a word of praise for the volume as a 
piece’ of book-production. It is beautifully 
printed, and: embellished with ornaments and 


“initials from Plantin’s Index Characterum, and 


its cover-design is a delight to the eye. Altogether 
it is a most agreeable book to possess. 


Wild. Flowers 
By John Gilmour and Max Walters. 
New Naturalist Series. Collins. 25s. 


“Whether presenting a bouquet of flowers with 
courteous smile to his lady-love, or moralising 
as he hangs over the topmost turret of some 
princely ruin, to pluck a sweet gem that smiles 
amidst the desolation there, like an iridean tinge 
upon a dark cloud, the Botanical Looker-Out is 
ever at home’. So, in 1842, wrote Edwin Lees, 
the author of a quite respectable botanical hand- 
book to the Malvern Hills. In Wild Flowers, 
Mr. Gilmour and Mr. Walters join company to 
conduct the twentieth-century Botanical Looker- 
Out on a voyage of discovery in search of our 
British wild flowers. And what delightful 
ciceroni they prove to be! Mr. Gilmour is the 
more poetical companion, Mr. Walters the more 
prosaic; but both write in clear, straightforward, 
unpretentious English; carrying the bare mini- 
mum of technical jargon. 

In one of the opening chapters we are taken 
back to the earlier explorers of the English 
countryside—to William Turner herbalising in 
the sixteenth century in his native Northumber- 
land, to John Gerard in the solitudes of Hamp- 
stead Heath, to Thomas Johnson and his com- 
panions as they set sail from St. Paul’s to 
Gravesend to discover the Kentish countryside, 
to the greatest of them all—John Ray—whose 
many tours resulted in the publication of the 
first complete descriptive British Flora— 
Synopsis Stirpium Britannicarum (1690). But 


. the bulk of the book is divided into chapters on 


woodland and hedgerows, bogs and fens, moun- 
tains and moorlands, and the like. The informa- 
tion offered is splendidly diverse: we learn of 
the uses of plants, of local flower names; we are 
treated to relevant snatches of Donne, Words- 
worth, and Clare; we are told how to pick blue- 
bells and how not to pronounce ‘clematis’. 
(Bluebells, incidentally, do not suffer by being 
picked with the whole stalks; damaging, how- 
ever, is the destruction of the leaves by large 
parties of pickers walking over them). And in a 
moment of confidence Mr. Gilmour tells us 
which is his favourite British wild flower. Sur- 
prisingly enough it is the small upright St. 
John’s Wort (Hypericum pulchrum); one could 
put forward some very formidable rivals to this 
pleasant but unassuming little plant. 

This is not a bock for the identification of 
wild flowers; of these there are enough already. 
But it is a book that every countryman will wish 
to have upon his shelves, which many a town- 
dweller will browse in nostalgically and, as he 
turns the pages, promise himself a ramble some 
Saturday in the green country lanes. The illus- 
trations of some of the volumes of the New 
Naturalist Series have in the past received 
adverse criticism; these seem very good on the 
whole, and it is difficult to see how any pub- 
lisher could be expected to provide a finer 
florilegium at so modest a price. 


Oil in the Middle East. Its Discovery 
and Development. 
By Stephen Hemsley Longrigg. 
Oxford. 25s. 


The fantastic growth of the oil industry in 
countries formerly poverty-stricken and remote 
from the main currents of world politics is too 
recent. an €vent for an appreciation of its full 
significance. The authorities of Chatham House 
are to be commended for the publication under 
their auspices of this detailed record, and for 
entrusting the task to Brigadier Longrigg, who 
has the triple qualification of long-standing 
experience of the countries concerned, an inti- 
mate knowledge of the oil-industry, and proved 
skill as a historian. In the resulting volume the 
specialist will find-full information of the activi- 
ties of the different companies, and of their 
relations with the governments of the territories 
in which they operate. The accumulation of 
statistical facts and the description of the tech- 
nical installations which serve this vast industry 
are intended for reference, and the bulk of the 
book makes somewhat arid reading. The non- 
specialist will, nevertheless, find much that 
throws light on matters of more general interest. 
He will be impressed, for instance, by the figures 
which illustrate the magnitude of the under- 
takings and the rapidity of their growth. In 
1938, we learn, the world output of crude oil 
was 270,000,000 tons, of which the Middle East 
contributed 15,000,000 tons or 5.5 per cent.; the 
comparable figures for 1952 were 650,000,000 
for the world total, and 104,500,000 or 17.2 per 
cent. for the Middle Eastern contribution, 
though in that year supplies from Persia were 
insignificant. In the writer’s opinion a Middle 
Eastern output of 150,000,000 or 250,000,000 
tons per year is possible within the next few years. 

The results of this sudden impact of indus- 
trialisation and undreamt-of wealth on feudal 
and patriarchal societies, unable to exploit their 
riches without admitting western technicians 
and managers, yet intensely. suspicious of their 
influence, cannot yet be calculated, and Brigadier 
Longrigg has not attempted a detailed analysis. 
He draws attention to the uneasy relationship 
between the compan:es and the local govern- 
ments and the dangers :nherént in the atttude 
of politicians aspiring ro power, who are only 
too ready to exploit real or fancied gr.evances. 
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Soran on the Persien problem, still un- 
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services and amenities provided by British and 
American companies for the local labour-forces 
have created welfare-enclaves through which it 
is hoped to by-pass the social evils of an indus- 
trial revolution. But we are not told whether a 
fair share of the revenue from oil benefits the 
masses outside the oil areas, either directly or 
indirectly, by raising standards of living and 
providing funds for social services. A detailed 
a“ 
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study of the effect of this sudden influx of 
wealth on the life of the people js much needed. 
The main problem for the future is to bridge 
the gap between western technocracy and a 
society anxious to preserve its traditional values, 
and to convince peoples and governments that 
healthy co-operation with the western intruders 
can ensure their prosperity without endangering 
their independence. 


Swamp Ange!. By Ethel Wilson. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
y The White Sparrow. By John Moore. Collins. 10s. 6d. 


Photo Finish. By Howard Mason. Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 
| ‘The Soldier at the Door. By Edith Pargeter. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


RECOGNISABLE .symbol is always a 
self-conscious device. The novel is itself 
symbolic, a liberation of the mind from 
the will. To burden it with an obviously con- 
_ trived centre is to diminish imaginative freedom: 
‘we may think it is cleverly done, but this is the 
response of the intellect, not the soul, and intel- 
lectual symbols are more appropriate to algebra. 
The mathematics of the novel should be con- 
cealed. Nothing is more inimical to art than the 
sight of a novelist using his brains. 

In Ethel Wilson’s Swamp Angel we are so 

busy puzzling out what her defined symbol may 
~ mean that the imagination is left out in the cold. 
_ This symbol is a revolver known as a ‘ Swamp 
Angel’, after a gun mounted in a swamp by the 
Federals at the siege of Charleston. It is the 
plaything of old Mrs. Severance, who long ago 
used it in her juggling act. To her it is a re- 
minder of past years of activity; to her daughter 
Hilda it represents vagabond parents, childhood 
loneliness, the taunts of schoolfellows—‘ Her 
mother’s a juggler! Her mother’s a juggler! ’ 
But what it means to the central character, 
Maggie Vardoe, is not clear, though she too 
seems closely bound to it. 

The story opens in Vancouver at the moment 
when Maggie is about to leave her second hus- 
band. She escapes to the mountains of British 
Columbia, where she becomes a cook at a lake 
fishing lodge and finds in contact with nature the 


security she has missed in marriage. Her only. 


_ friends back in. Vancouver are old Mrs. Sever- 
ance and Hilda, and the tale shifts from one 
group to the other, interweaving them in interest, 
* hinting at spiritual connections stronger than 
those exposed. 
Mrs. Wilson, 4 Canadian writer, wields a 
quick, spare prose, sometimes so closely modelled 
en William Faulkner that it reads like pastiche: 


_ And now look into this terrible gulf that had 
; opened between the time that Mr. and Mrs. 
. Edward Vardoe were married (to everyone’s sur- 
prs and came west—and this very night when 


ward had sat in front of Mrs. Severance, and - 


was driving home from the show in terrified 
obedience just as, once, he used to retreat from 
a tongue-lashing from old Macgregor when he 
—Eddie Vardoe—was just the boy in the store; 
poor boy. — 
‘The last two words indicate the ictaoss that 
turns what seems at first a significant book into 
| an témbarrassingly Significant Book. -An in- 
constant overflow of emotional softness makes 
us aware of the author’s feeling personality, 
___ which should be outside the book and has'no 
_ business to intrude. Much of the novel is fine 
i memorable. The opening scene is superb; 
hinted relationships are often excitingly sug- 
S' This makes it all the more disappointing 
th rantior shimps to trite scenes and the 
ly c NE ae ra 
a ohn Moore’s The White 
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there is no obscurity iene I cannot help feeling 
that the novel would have been:better without it; 
or at least with less insistence on this central 
symbol. A sudden flash of light is always more 
brilliant than a prolonged glare. As a symbol, its 
strength lies not merely in its appropriateness 
but in its position as the peak of a series of 
symbols integrated into the story, such as the 
performing bear killed by the miners of 
Ruardean ‘ because, goodness, ’twas an unnatural 
animal to see walking down the street in broad 
daylight’. The white sparrow; doomed because 
it behaves as though it were brown, symbolises 
our hero, Tommy Debrett, a brown boy who 
behaves as though he were white. Tommy, who 
lives in a Wye village near the Forest of Dean, 
is the son of a Negro father and a white mother. 
He lives the normal life of a country child, un- 
suspecting, but when he grows and falls in love 
with Gillian~ Tansy, his childhood playmate 
from next door, he finds that he too, in the eyes 
of the neighbours, is an unnatural animal to see 
walking down the street. 

The trouble with Mr. Moore, from the critic’s 
point of view, is that he refuses to be taken 
apart. His prose, his characters, his scenes, his 
country background—all are alive and relevant 
to each other, so that the whole book, diverse as 
it is in incident, achieves a solid unity of 
interest and impression. And what a delightful 
impression it is. The pathos of Tommy’s 
awakening becomes part of a greater vitality 
which is the spring of joy in an imperfect world. 
From the start Mr. Moore strikes a note of 
humour which is sustained as a counterpoint to 
the personal tragedy of the hero. Each character 
in turn seems to fill the horizon, and I enjoyed 
especially the touching relationship between 
Tommy and his boisterous and forgiving sailor 
father, dusky Cholmondeley Debrett, a man who 
understands his son because he has spent his 
whole life in the same predicament. There are 
so many good things here, but best of all is the 
blessed anonymity of the author, the wide-eyed 
subtlety of his donation. 

If the Missing Atomic Scientist theme were 
treated by: Ealing Studios the result would be 
something like Photo Finish by Howard Mason. 


‘It is all here, complete to pursuit by police cars. 


Even more complete: .Mr. Mason throws in 
police launches as well. Professor Spiegel dis- 
appears from the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment with precious scientific data. He 
bungles his end of the escape arrangements and 
is still in the district when Porlock, a Private 
Secretary from the Ministry of Research Co- 
ordination, arrives to investigate. Eventually, 
after a mad series of complications, Porlock finds 
himself in a Land Rover, together with an 
attractive girl, the village constable, and a small 
boy, in furious pursuit of a removal van which 
contains Spiegel, sinister spies, and a racehorse. 
This book is accurately described as a ‘light- 
hearted frolic’, Mr. Mason is inventive and 


~ 
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witty without being unkind. His digs at civil 
servants, M.I.5, and even the Cabinet are meant 
to draw laughs, not blood. 

Edith Pargeter is not only a good writer, she 
is also a brave one. The Soldier at the Door 
stands an excellent chance of being chosen by 
Church and State as the most offensive novel of 
the year. In a society which silently acquiesces, 
which hopefully believes that ‘ They’ know best, 
Miss Pargeter dares to assert the right of the 
individual to determine his own fate. She, at 
least, will not be’ silent. The book opens with a 
section called ‘ The Victims’ which describes, in 
every detail of horror, the deaths of several 
young conscripts in different troubled areas on 
the same day in May 1953. Private Jack Parrish 
dies in agony in Korea; his North Korean 
assailant also dies; a French conscript is killed 
in Indo-China; a British soldier falls in Malaya; 
another is knifed in Egypt; a Chinese boy is shot 
in Burma. 

News of her son’s death reaches Mrs. Parrish 
in a Midland town. She is an extraordinary 
person; she will not take for granted what the 
community as a whole seems to take for granted 
—that the State has a right to conscript young 
men against their will, to kill and be killed. She 
sets out to discover why this is possible. She is 
detached, not moved by personal grief but 
honestly and ruthlessly inquisitive—‘I’m not 
asking for any miracles, I’m just trying to under- 
stand what’s going on, for a lot of other people 
besides me’. Who will answer her? She tries the 
Rector and her M.P. They give the usual assur- 
ances about God’s will and the country’s good, 
but she turns their answers back on them and 
they are left mute, morally shaken. The M.P. 
has a son who is approaching the age for 
military service, and this boy-becomes involved 
in Mrs. Parrish’s quest for enlightenment, a 
quest which returns to the priest and the 
politician and compels’ them to examine their 
utterances and thoughts and behaviour. Eventu- 
ally the boy, uncommitted socially, cleaves inno- 
cently through the hypocrisy that surrounds 
him, ‘ the unchristianity of Christendom, the in- 
sincerity of political ideals, the corrupted and 
compromised virtue of adaptable man’. ~ 

Those are strong words, but they come from 
the heart of a strong book, a novel which is com- 
pletely devoid of what Miss Pargeter calls ‘ the 
incense of sentimentality’. The characters are 
real but representative, strangely dual creatures, 
individuals of flesh and blood but at the same 
time spiritual types who move with classical in- 
tensity through this monody. This is that most 
suspect of literary works—the novel with a pur- 
pose. It succeeds because nobility of purpose is 
matched by nobility of style and feeling is every- 
where subordinate to artistic detachment. 
Passion is kept under control, but it vibrates 
with sufficient compulsion to make one aware 
that this book had to be written. 

IpRIS PARRY 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Holiday Offerings 


WHY ONE AUTHOR, and ‘not another, should be 
encouraged to address the B.B.C.’s millions on 
the subject of his latest book is a more provoca- 
tive question than: When did the English sense 
of humour become established as something ° 
vaguely like good sportsmanship? That, we were 


The Rev. E. H. Robertson in ‘ The Epilogue’ on August 15 


told on television the other evening, is the gist 
of a new work by Stephen Potter (One-upman- 
ship, etc.). Leaving out the perhaps unworthy 
advertising .suspicion, many viewers will agree 
that Stephen Potter’s programme redeemed an 
otherwise ineffectual television series. ‘ Authors 
in Focus’ evidently suffered from an internal 
disorder, to which it has succumbed. Its 
thoughtful producer, Paul Johnstone, has given 
us some good television moments. Here, it seems, 
something went wrong in the beginning. Stephen. 
Potter showed how it should have been done, too 
late. He set a pattern which should be repeated. 
Not many of his samples of wit and humour 
were risibly stimulating, it is true. Advertise- 
“ments as bygones are rarely more than mildly 
amusing, foibles of a dried-up age. It can fairly 
be said that the programme was more successful 
in application than in thesis. There were one or 
two effects that may have been positively re- 
hearsed:. the deliberate reflective drawing at a- 
cigarette, pointed ceilingward, and so on. They 
were assurances of a self-command about as 
complete as any that one remembers in the 
‘talks’ category of television. It was a relief to 


watch a programme being borne so lightly along - 


its course by a real personality and not—one 
assumed for the occasion. A -useful B.B.C. 
reference source, Television Broadcasting News, 
states that Potter was last on television in 1950. 
A show of hands, please, for the proposition 
that we should not be made to wait another four 
years for his next appearance. 

There might have been inspiration in inviting 
him to do the commentary for television’s visit 
to Battersea Funfair and not only because his 
voice would have penetrated the coexistent noises 
more surely than either Raymond Baxter’s or 
Stephen Wade’s; the latter’s, especially, was a 


little too thin for the circumstances. Once again.~ 


CRITIC ‘ON THE ‘HEARTH > 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes ‘by independent cori + 


the term ‘commentator’ was ilade to seem the . 


misnomer that it is for these discursive forays. 
It implies more than casual reporting, certainly 
more than an amiable recapitulation of the 


events on the screen, which is approximately | 


television’s present definition of the job. By that 
standard Messrs: Baxter and Wade did well 
enough. A witty commentator, playing over the 


Battersea scene, might have extracted from it~ 


some of the fun the cameras missed in their fight 
to get the pictures. Almost he would have had 


to Per a Gogol to discover the comic and the 


lovable in the crowds which gaped at 
us from every side.. Their curiosity 
was tolerable, their thoughtlessness 


Service undertook some propaganda 
the reach of mechanical suppressors. 


sea the next afternoon to see for my- 
self that the possibilities of off-the- — 
_ peg pleasure had. been far from amply 
~ exploited by the programme. 
_As a less frivolous holiday offering, 
there was ‘ Look’, telling how to see 
more than we ordinarily manage to 
do when paddling in the rock pools 
or exploring the countryside, an ele- 
mentary. concoction in most of its 
aspects and visually attractive in all 
of them. Our television natural history 
_programmes are obviously planned to 
_ catch the attention of the widest pos- 
sible viewing. audience, with the accent 


on | the junior generations. Offhand I.do not - 


recall one that was seriously adult. Julian Huxley 
showed us some excellent material but spoke 
down to us, regrettably, a fault which, equally 
regrettably, he has apparently been given no 
chance to. cure. George Cansdale, who was with 


Knitting fashions of the: nineteen twenties compared 
with those of today in ‘Home and Leisure’ on ‘had. occasion to remark before, the / 


August i Res Le ae 


‘not. It is now time that the Television 
about a kind of interference beyond 


_ As for the Funfair, I went to Batter-_ 


eas - 


Mei has for: the Peitaet criss become 


a 


-us again ne Saturday sieht eae dioplage ‘the : 
deeper knowledge which one assumes him to 
have. Brian Vesey-FitzGerald i is always instruc- | 
tive and yet one feels that he, too, is under orders 
not to pitch his discourse above the eleven-plus . 
level of comprehension. Most of these pro- 
grammes would fit neatly into Children’s Hour ‘a 
_and it is disconcerting to find that some of them _ 
do. Sound: radio’s excellent ‘ Country Questions’ 
has had no challenge ios television. Tr wish 
that it had. ; ; 
Test cricket viewing. was “thwarted by the - 
weather and one had a feeling of” being an 
isolated unit in an abnormally small viewing 
audience. The county cricket scores in ‘ Sports- 
view’ strike me as wasted effort, tending to hold ~ 
up the pace of a production which usually moves _ 

- spankingly along. Saturday afternoon’s athletics- 
from the White City Stadium had the advantage 
of sun at last, and the cameras brought us lots 
of good pictures of gamesmanship atits best. - - 

It did not occur to me that the commotion 
‘at the back of the bus in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, made a preface to the ‘ Viewfinder’ 
programme on Ireland which came on later that — 
evening. Three Irishmen, one drunk, the others 
manifesting towards him the noisy benevolence 
of a less advanced stage of conviviality, were 

- arguing with the tired-looking, elderly conductor. 
Above the wearisome reiterations of misunder-. 

standing, an exasperated female voice shrilled 


“Why don’t you go back where you 


belong? We never asked you to come here!’ 
This. produced a remarkable Irish silence, broken 
when one’ of -the Irishmen said to his com- 
panions in a loud confidential tone: ‘I tell you, 


these pa’ple are all right! : ey: ced Oe 
Aidan Crawley’s interviewing excursion. to 


Ireland yielded nothing so reassuring asthat. ~~ 


ReSIAL POUND = 


Sod nd Bathiee 2 


ONE OF THE commonest pieces of cant is that | 
if only we could all understand each other’s | 
languages there would be no misunderstandings. 
A quarter of a century of American talking pic- 
tures having inured a whole rising generation 
to the speech of the United States, we find that 
_ misunderstanding can persist. . 
wonder if we do not generally get on better with | 
- the people whose languages we no not under- 
stand at all and whose meanings, conveyed by 
-an interpreter or by some stately inclinations, 
flower in the imagination. It is often good not 
to understand too well. 

‘Happy instances spring to ee Ae Ie set 
aside for the time being that American religious 
film ‘Honesty’, my liking of which so much 
surprised Mr. Pound. Incidentally, all I said 
was that I found it interesting—and indeed I 
did. I further thought that it would ‘ do good” 

- precisely because it was so American. Just as 

' part of the success of the American evangelist 
Dr. Billy Graham was due to the fact that he 
preached in the accents of Gary Cooper, soa 
preaching film where the characters cried ‘ Aw, 
shucks, junior! ’ and all the rest of it, is likely  __ 
_ to sink more deeply into a British audience beeen ; 
than any film couched in any of the several 
class-labelled accents of our own land. As I ions T 
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“The ‘Shadow of the Glen’ on August n, with (left to, right) Eric 
Ferguson as Dan Burke, Liam Gaffney as the Tramp, Siobhan McKenna 
as [Nora Burke, and ‘Stephen Boyd as [Michael Dara 


valuable lingua franca. Old gentle- 
men may bewail the fact, but fact 
it is. 

Other sorts of language, stage 
‘Oirish’, Dylan Thomas ‘look 
you’ Welsh-English, the (to me) 
unreadable Lowland tongue which 
Rabbie Burns spake, to say nothing 
of the languages which we half 
understand, like French, each 
wakes in different hearers a thou- 
sand chords, a thousand resist- 
ances. Usually the lesser known, 
however (such. is my point), the 
better liked. Angels must smile to 
see a London first-night audience 
drinking in Mboliére when the 
Comédie Francaise visits us. Eyes 
sparkle, mouths are stretched in 
glee, and if some of the finer jokes 
find no echo, when someone says 
something we can all follow, like 
“Quelle heure est-il?’, the whole 
house rocks for minutes together. 

A shipboard acquaintance I 
recall once told me that she had 
much enjoyed a play by Shake- 
speare she had seen (‘ Macbeth’, 
it proved) but had found ‘the 
language terribly affected ’. Honest 
point of view, at least. And I find myself echo- 
ing her this week. Try as I may I cannot attune 
my ear lovingly to Synge-song. ‘ The Shadow of 
the Glen’ is rightly accepted as a minor master- 
piece; the characters in it grow in a way few of 
the characters in Mr. MacCormick’s play cycle, 
“The Promised Years’ have grown. And the 
situation itself is worthy of Boccaccio, if 
not in fact taken, like the similar Gianni 


Maurel, 


Schicchi, straight out of The. Decameron (which « 


of course we mustn’t read any more). The idea 
of the husband, an apparent corpse, starting 
alive again and catching out his wife with her 
lover is delightful and theatrically surprising, 
but like the boat-deck lady and‘ Macbeth’, I 
could not really hear the play for the language. 
However, let me praise the playing, which was 
ripe and authentic. Siobhan McKenna, “Eric 
Ferguson as the corpse revitalised, Stephen Boyd 
as Mike, and Liam Gaffney as the Tramp were 
all. at home in this cottage, and Chloé Gibson 
produced, as it seemed to me, affectionately. 
Earlier in the week we had another instal- 
ment of the ‘You Are There’ game; an effort 
to give TAffaire Dreyfus the works. Forty 
minutes is all too short a time to encompass 


» 
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“You Are There: 


“rather tiresome hotting-up 


THE’ LISTENER 


even an outline of that 
astounding story which 
rocked society in a way our 
society can hardly conceive. 
The only hope was ‘to take 
a single facet, the retrial at 
Rennes, and try to expand 
the story outwards from 
there. We had ‘interviews 
with Labori, with General 
Mercier (whom Philip 
Stainton made much too 
grotesquely gross) and with 
the German ambassador, 
side views of poor Mme. 
Dreyfus, and shots of the 
degraded captain himself 
(Noel Howlett, quite plaus- 
ible) ‘beginning to under- 
stand the sublimity of his 
role’, as Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas, ‘who has gained 
_access to a room overlook- 
ing the cell where Dreyfus 
awaits the verdict’, was able 
to whisper excitedly to us. 


The. Verdict on ‘Captain Dreyfus’ 


Howlett (seated, right) as Captain Alfred Dreyfus 


Many of the impersonations 
were good enough as raw 
material for drama to make 
us wish it were not this 


of history for a dull-witted 
public; but a real play on 
which a dramatist’s imagi- 
nation had gone to work. 

I shall be reminded, too, 
that in spite of many 
attempts to write a proper 
Dreyfus drama (including 
one. by the late James 
Agate) the ‘subject has 
proved intractable. Never- 
theless, one <recalls Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke in a 
fascinating film, and I 
believe television could do 
the trick if the mght man 
were. found. for it. Cer- 
tainly 
skilful dramatist: someone 
who could give: the imagi- 
native ‘feel’ of the story 


on August 9, with Peter 
Bathurst (pointing) as Colonel Jouaust, Gilbert Davies (standing, left) as Colonel 
Nicholas Bruce (standing, right) as Captain Freystaetter, and Noel 


it would ‘need a Seo Brett 


“Return to the River’ on August 15, with (left to right) Simon Lack as 
Kent, Laurence Payne as Vincente, Ingeborg Wells as Lucia, and John 
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without getting bogged down in the factual 
debate! 

Tain MacCormick’s tetralogy came to an end 
with ‘Return to the River’, and to the home- 
stead we started from in ‘ The Liberators’ only 
nine disillusioning years later. Kent (nicely 
played by Simon Lack) has come back to tor- 
ment himself about the wiped-out village and 
finds the Old Adam in new guise; finally being 
shot, ds a kind of belated self-sacrifice. Effectively 
produced melodrama and, taken with the Korean 
episode, a sizeable effort to write a real television 
drama, an effort to be saluted, even where one 
could not go all the way. Laurence Payne was 
once more Vincente and lingers in memory. 

Puitip Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
The Classical Side 


“Ha! ’ sary Mary*WIMBuSH, and we knew all 
there was to know about ‘ Kate the curst’. A 
few seconds later she said ‘Huh! ? and we knew 
still more. That was the joy of Peter Watts’ 
revival of ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’ (Home): we could listen 
| intently to the voices as, bit by bit, 
they stippled in the parts, and the 
characters grew in the mind’s eye: 
Kate, the tigress who had never 
known a whip; Petruchio, the 
tamer, attractive enough (as Kate, 
obstinate creature, realised very 
well) for any normal woman to 
accept without fuss; Baptista, a 
timid father, who, we felt, wished 
all the while that his wife were 
there to handle the situation; the 
masquerading Tranio, with his 
lip-wriggling manipulation of 
vowel sounds; ‘and Christopher 
Sly, in a genially sozzled daze, 
wondering what the whole wild 
business was about, and never for 
a moment getting it into focus. 
Agreed, we have these impres- 
sions in the theatre; but we very 
seldom have a chance to know the 
characters. We get no time to lis- 
ten. Someone is usually doing the 
splits, or being thwacked with a 
joint of beef; or eating with a Jute 
jammed over his head, or helping 
to execute a Rugger movement 
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Sharplin as Poldari 
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A Highly Moral Tale ‘a 


LIER | OO ae ep 
Young Albert was an orphan lad, 
No loving parents Albert had ; 
A maiden Aunt looked after him, 


And she was very strict and prim. — 


Till he was twenty-one years old, 
Young Albert did as he was told ; 
He read improving kinds of books, 


‘- 


And never entered pastry-cooks. 


He carried out his Aunt’s advice :— 

“Don’t ever eat and drink what’s nice 
(As self-indulgent people do) 
But only what is good for you.” 
So once when he went out to dine, 
He told the waiter : “ Bring no wine, 
No coffee, ginger-beer or tea — 


Bring something that is good for me.” 


LIFE IS BRIGHTER AFTER GUINNESS 
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The waiter bowed and went away, 

And brought back on a little tray 

A brimming glass with creamy head ; 
“This must be what you want,” he said, 


Young Albert raised it to his lips, 
And took a few inquiring sips; xf 
And soon a kind of holy joy ews 
Lit up the features of the Rove 


* 


_ “What is this beverage > ie ne cried ; 
“Guinness,” the serving-man replied ; — 


a Then Gaee 2 Albert vowed “ shall be 
The only aes for me 
MORAL: Th ee, 75, ox eet aoe eee 

that even cranks 


Occasionally cael a uae ‘ 


earn our thanks. 
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prevent us from thinking. The 


a producer’s play, and a 
- with: as much movement and colour and ‘ busi- 
ness’ as possible, to keep ste moving and to 
dialogue serves, 
but-no more: then let it go until Kate delivers 
her highly improbable set-piece, and has for five 
minutes the breathless attention of house and 


Stage. It takes close listening to the ‘ Shrew’ on 


_whose people appeared delighted to meet him. 


the air to realise how amply written it isin its 
rough way; how—when they are divorced from 
comic business—one can reach the pith of the 
Jines and build a character freshly. 

The radio night began properly: Howieson 
Culff, as the Lord, brought up the colour of 
those pictorial speeches, and Norman Shelley 
produced 


the voice of a man who—to. his great,’ 
astonishment—was clearly seeing through the 


bottom of his pint-pot, and into a miraculous, 
foolish, and uncommonly comfortable world 


So on to the play,-to the mad wooing bya 


- Petruchio (Joseph O’Conor), who kept the whole 


thing cheerful; to’ the dagger-pointed Kate of 
Mary Wimbush, ‘and to the general romp in 
Padua and that country house. near by. I liked 
the mild crackling of Cyril Shaps’ Baptista, the 


-crotchets and quavers of John Garside’s Gremio, 


/ 


and the odd things that Robert Shaw’s Tranio 
did with the language, especially an adenoidal 
clipping of the name ‘Padua’. (I felt that Mr. 
Shaw might be an expert sword-swallower). My 
only two griefs were the toning-down of the 
furious splutter of Biondello’s ‘ comic Messenger 
speech’, as Masefield calls it, which can~- be 
comic as a furious hissing of sibilants; and the 
loss of a single poorish line of no account that 
I have always treasured because, in the past, all 
the suns of the Renaissance have shone ‘in 
Lucentio’s six -words, ‘the pleasant garden of 
great Italy’. Still, it was a happy night; I have 
rarely brushed up a classic to more advantage 


than in the Paduan ‘nursery of arts’—and ~ 


crafts. 

Classically, and vocally, it has been a brim- 
ming week. In the first instalment of ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ (Home), by Dickens and Lefeaux, 
Donald Wolfit’s Pecksniff assumed a kind of 
oiled voice that slid along on castors. We. knew, 
also, what Dickens meant when he said that 
Pecksniff’s ‘ very throat was moral. You saw a 
great deal of it’. No one can, have pronounced 
with more magnificent unction the names 
‘ Chuzzlewit* and ‘ Spottletoe’; and ‘O Mam- 
mon! Mammon!’ was throbbed out into the 
empyrean. There was a joyful colloquy between 
Pecksniff and the Montague ‘Tigg of George 
Hayes, with the voice that ‘ goes upstairs’ inter- 
mittently, on a note like a leaping globule. ‘ Very 
swaggering and very slinking’, says Dickens of 
Tigg; and Mr. Hayes has discovered the swagger 


and the slink. If the other eleven-twelfths corre- 


spond, this will surely be a major serial. 


After Chuzzlewit and Tigg, ‘ Aucassin and . 


Nicolette ’ (Third) seems to be away over the 
rim of the world. In René Hague’s. version it 


-. came to us, as from a distance, across a vast 


gulf of years, a wistful-sweet, tinkling memory 
of ‘two lovers, children yet’; high-romantic, 
and, in the battle of apples apie eggs and cheese 
at Torelore, crazy in the high craziness of folk- 


tale. Delicately done, with Marius Goring to tell 
the story, and Douglas Cléverdon to produce it, ° 
_ this was another brushed-up classic that will do 


- more than flick the memory. I cannot say that 
of ‘A Yank at the Court of King Arthur’ 

Seg the old and never very hilarious. Twain 
(‘ What is this—a retake of 


round. ateyt, here and there;-it_ 
ucer is anxious, 


tries to; to the most:improbable places. 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 


; Critic on the Carpet | 


SEDENTARY at my cheerless hearth with the 
much-publicised “scattered shower’ Playing | 


i a 


five-finger exercises on the windows, I ought to ~ 


be grateful to have under my feet the B.B.C.’s 
magic carpet which weekly transports me, or 
Last- 
week it whisked me to Saqqara, which when I 
was young used to be spelt Sakkara, and kept 
me there.for an hour examining what has so far. 
been excavated of the hitherto unknown pyramid 
of the Third Dynasty discovered nearly two 
years ago by Dr. Zakaria Goneim, the Egyptian 
archaeologist who. is Chief. Inspector of 
Antiquities there. Leonard Cottrell, who is a 
friend of Dr. Goneim and has spent several 


“weeks recently at Saqqara with him, wrote and 


presented the programme, entitled ‘The “New” 
Pyramid’, which included conversations. with 
Dr. Goneim and other matter recorded on the 
spot. The»Third Dynasty dates from 2780 to 
2720 B.c., so Mr. Cottrell and Dr. Goneim be- 
tween them jumped me backwards a matter of 
4,700 years or so, a leap which, one would think, 
must easily have burst the time barrier. But there 
was no perceptible bank and I enjoyed this en- 
thralling broadcast with nerves unshattered and 
imagination greatly stimulated. 

It’s a far cry from Saqqara to Liverpool and -it 
was with some surprise thatI found myself there — 
two evenings later, the more so that ‘the magic > 
carpet had already landed me there not a month 
ago and so I had assumed that I would not be 
called upon to do Liverpool so soon again. True, 
last time it was ‘The Great House’, namely the 
cathedral, that I was shown, but that involved 
more than a glimpse of the city as well. How- 
ever, there I was again, involved, this time, in 
‘an informal tour’ lasting an hour. Visiting 
Liverpool in person I would have regarded’ an 
hour as a very inadequate allowance. At a pinch 
it might have done for the docks or the cathedral 
which, the only time I saw it, consisted of no 
more than the impressive Lady Chapel. But the 
magic carpet by its so potent art can make an 


’ hour seem a very long or a very short time, and 


this hour seemed to me a very, very long one. 

The trouble with the tour, in fact, was pre- 
cisely its informality. It was, as somebody said 
of life, ‘just one damned thing after another’. 
Never before have I been entertained to such a 
gargantuan feast of facts and figures. Some of 
the facts were not only interesting in themselves 
but vital details in the individuality of Liver- 


pool: others contributed nothing to it and con-~ 


sequently had no more effect than to blur the 
others and, by their sheer multiplicity, water 
down the impression which the programme 
ought to have produced. I wasted valuable time, 
for instance, in a wash-house which had nothing 
essentially Liverpudlian about it, and the sur- 
prising information that somewhere in the Liver 
Building -the offices of a football-pool firm 
employ 2,600 girls and a total of 17,000 persons 
brought me no closer to Liverpool than to 
London. or Birmingham. In short, the monstruus 
accumulation of detail choked my memory, 
crippled my imagination, and turned me out 
with no impression whatsoever of the in- 
dividuality of the great city. 

I know well enough that to present a signi- 
ficant impression of a huge town in spoken 
words is a fiendishly difficult- job. It requires an 
infallible eye, ear, and nose for essential details 
and a poetic imagination which can weld those 
details into a coherent and satisfying form, and 
it would be unfair to hold up the word-picture 
of Blenheim as an example of success to those 
who failed with Liverpool. Liverpool is a com- 
plicated and sprawling theme, Blenheim a simple 
and compact one—a single building, all of it 


" of one period. Nevertheless to give an impres- 


sion in depth, by which I mean in time and 
space, of a house such as Blenheim requires an 
“ eye fot essentials and a careful blending of visual 
* description and historical details and just 
enough of them and no more to create a clear 
and individual impression and leave it unclouded 
at the end. This is what the four visitors to 
Blenheim very effectually did. 

Ernest Jay is an excellent reader. Last week 


‘he gave several short extracts on the Home 


Service from Arthur Weigall’s ‘Laura Was My 


_Camel’ which I found extremely amusing. 


MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Happy Birthday 


IT HAS BEEN a week of celebrations. On the 
Tuesday the Proms celebrated their sixtieth 
birthday—or, to be exact, the anniversary of the 
opening concert of the first season fifty-nine 
years ago. Wisely, no attempt was made to 


- reproduce exactly the programme given on 


August 10, 1895, though Tuesday’s concert be- 
gan appropriately enough with the ‘ Rienzi’ 
Overture, the first work heard at a Queen’s Hall 
Prom. The rest was a programme after Sir 
Henry Wood’s heart. First came Vaughan 
Williams’ tribute to Wood on the occasion of 
his jubilee in 1938, the lovely ‘Serenade to 
Music, in which, as Mr. Howes has well said; 
the composer ‘ presents us with the essence of 
music in music’. For this performance, given 
con amore, no less than ten of the original solo- 
ists were available. 

New music from earlier Proms. was. repre- 
sented by the present chief conductor’s early 
essay in composition, ‘Impression on a Windy 
Day’, a very effective piece of musical descrip- 
tion, and Kodaly’s ‘Hary Janos’ Suite, which 
contains one of the best jokes in music. At least, 
there are few things that make one laugh aloud 
every time one hears them, as does the absurd 
burlesque of Napoleon. I was sorry to miss my 
laugh on this occasion, duty calling me to 
‘Martha’ on the Third Programme. But I was 
able to hear the pianist of the evening, Mark 
Hambourg, who must be the senior surviving 
soloist of the Proms still in action, exulting in 
the bravura of Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia, 
with his well-known dash and vigour. One 
might have been listening to the seventeen-year- 
old Leschetizky pupil of 1896. 

Later in the week the Proms celebrated the 
seventy-fifth birthday of John Ireland, Mr. 
Hambourg’s junior by just ten weeks, with per- 
formances of the Pianoforte Concerto and the 
cantata, “These Things Shall Be’.. The concerto 
is probably Ireland’s finest work on a large scale. 
A pianist himself, he has found in that instru- 
ment the best medium for expressing his indivi- 
dual thought. And in the concerto there was 
ample opportunity for exploiting his resourceful 
craftsmanship in pianism—an aspect of the 
work to which Eric Parkin’s thoughtful per- 
formance hardly did full justice. But I must add 
that on this occasion reception of the Third 
Programme, which has not otherwise been 
seriously affected by the temporary reduction of 
power at the transmitter, was exceptionally bad. 
The cantata suffers from the woolly-minded, 
though honourable, aspirations of its text. Ire- 
land is no prophet, and just after Vaughan 
Williams in the Fourth Symphony and Walton 
in his Symphony, had uttered their awfu! vati- 
cinations, Ireland was blandly waving this old 
poem about Peace in our Time. 

Not that Walton’s Symphony sounded its full 
warning in last week’s performance, which was 
lacking in the requisite tension and excitement. 
A younger symphonist, Norman Fulton, was 
more successfully presented by Maurice Miles, 
who conducted the first London performance of 
the Sinfonia Pastorale—a light-wéight work, 


A misty night. Skilled hands are at 


work on the warehouse window. A click, 


and it’s open. A lorryload of carpets is 3 


stolen—and a valuable contract lost. 


Adequate insurance will make good the 
loss—but the advice of an insurance expert 
might have prevented the theft. For the British 


Insurance Companies have vast experience 


BRITISH INSURANCE OFFICES 
compete to give you service 


ep PME RIATER 


_ of the methods of burglars; and it is part of ie 
their everyday service to help you to keep 


them out. emer 
If you have any misgivin gs about your anti- 

» burglary precautions ring up your Insurance 
Company and ask their advice. It costs you 
nothing. It is all part of the British Insurance 


Service. Sad ty ceases ‘Gidea 
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Of the two “operas presented last week, 
| pers “Martha? made the more enjoyable 
istening. With a first-rate caste of German 
singers - -and with Philip Hope-Wallace as com- 
 .perg- communicating with artful breathlessness 
a sense of excitement (as well as of fun) to the 
narration of the story, the old piece sounded 
fresh and charming. It has what the ‘example 
of Spontini’s earnest endeavours broadcast on 
Saturday conspicuously lacks—a fund of engag- 
: ing. melody. 


The Foreground of Schonberg’ S 


SCAR LEVANT ‘was an ear-witness 

at that ceremonial dinner at Harpo 

Marx’s Hollywood home when Schén- 

berg, the honoured guest, was politely 
‘asked by Fannie Brice what hits he had written, 
‘and after dinner she kept coaxing [him] with 
“C'mon, professor, play us a tune”’. Schén- 
berg’s reaction is not recorded, but he might 
well have mentioned, and played from, the 
‘ Gurrelieder ’. After all, they were an immediate 
‘hit -—if immediate is quite the word, for the 
first _ Performance (1913) took place ten years 
after this ‘secular oratorio’ (Erwin Stein’s 
title) and most of its instrumentation had been 
completed. 

: The actual and potential popularity of Walde- 
mar’s love songs, ‘ So tanzen die Engel’ (No. 5) 
and ‘Du wunderliche Tove!’ (No. 9: the last 
of the ‘love’ group), of Tove’s love song ‘ Nun 
sag ich dir zum ersten Mal’ (No. 6), and of the 

* song. of the Wood-Dove (No. 10) expressed itself 
in their separate publication, and the appeal of 


*Nun sag ich dir’ was wide enough to arouse . 


_ Berg’s fury: he ascribed it, not to the beauty 
of the song,—but to its. syncopations. and 
diminished seventh chords (so often misused as 
cheaply popular devices), and rejected the sudden 
applause of Schénberg’s detractors. 

At the 
established a precedent for his pupil’s pride. For 
while, during rehearsal, he forgave the first horn 
player who tried to attack him with his instru- 
ment (‘I refuse to play this kind of music’), he 
reacted less graciously to the enthusiasm of the 
public. The audience rose at the climactic C 
major chorus, ‘ Seht, die Sonne’, and remained 
standing till the end (128 bars), whereupon un- 

_ ending shouts of ‘ Schénberg! ’ filled Vienna’s 
Grossen Musikvereinssaal, The composer was 
eventually discovered in the gallery and dragged 

. on to the platform where, however, he merely 

- bowed to the conductor (Franz Schreker) and 
the orchestra, and disappeared without noticing 
the audience. “* 

It seems, then, that Schénberg could forgive 

his enemies, but not his new and provisional 


friends who forgave him for sins he regarded as 


virtues. For we must not forget that, in the 
meantime, he had ‘ broken through the confines 

__ of bygone aesthetic principles’ (his programme- 
note for the ‘ George.’ Songs of 1908) and had 
e composed ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’ (1912); by 1913 he 
was well on his way to his ‘silent period’ 
ae sia from which the twelve-note method 
. Thus, the premiére and success of the 
- ” came pretty late in the ‘day; the 
steps were taken as early as 
1914 or January 1915, in a sketch for 
| symphony whose last part grew into 
(‘ Jacob’s ‘Ladder ’). Com- 


idioms, 


performance, Schonberg had 


“913 land JoY% thie onto 


THE LISTENER 


‘Agnes von Hohenstaufen’ 
more “important ” work. It is, to borrow an 
expression from the Paris Salon, a vast histori- 
cal machine, though its history is extremely 
inaccurate. The historical Agnes was the grand- 


‘daughter of Frederick Barbarossa. The veracity 


of the story would matter nothing, if its pre- 
sentation were made reasonably interesting by 
the composer. But Spontini here shows no 
powers of characterisation, so that one could not 
tell one person from another, and no gift for 
summing-up a dramatic situation in a signifi- 
cant phrase. There were plenty of stodgy mili- 
ay marches, but not a vocal melody worth 


By HANS KELLER 


remained unfinished because Schénberg thought 
it would be his last work. 

With tragic irony, the fisciwal influence of 
Schonberg’s later development has produced a 
devaluation of the ‘Gurrelieder’: the one 
characteristic which is regularly pointed out 
nowadays is their ‘ post-Tristan language’ with 
its ‘vast’ orchestration—the one thing, too, 
which even an unmusical listener can hear for 
himself. Besides, in what other idiom could a 
twenty-six-year-old Viennese conceivably have 
written what I would call a ‘concert opera’ at 
the turn of the century? What is less obvious 
to the layman is the uncanny technical mastery 
of a young musician whose education had been 
confined to a few months’ counterpoint lessons. 

Least obvious, however, are the individual 
means of expression employed in the work: 
they point straight into Schonberg’s future. 
Assuming that the history of composition tells 
us more about music than the chronology of 
we may profitably turn from _ the 
Wagnerian background to the Schdnbergian 
foreground of the ‘ Gurrelieder ’. 

I think that the key to Schénberg’s entire 
output lies in three fundamental character traits: 
his ‘ horizontal’ (contrapuntal) ear, his aversion 
to simple repetition, and his truthfulness. Within 
the first eight bars of the prelude, his horizontal 
urge has established itself: the opening chord of 
E flat with its added sixth turns out to have a 
horizontal impetus, in that it proves the vertical 
exposition, as it were, of the ensuing first trum- 
pet motive. The same horizontal force is latent 
in the opening chords of the twelve-note Piano 
Piece, Op. 33a (1932) or of the dodecaphonic- 
cum-tonal ‘Ode to Napoleon’ ¢Op. 41, 1943). 
This ‘unity of: musical space’, as Schonberg 
came to call it when he raised it to the status 
of a twelve-note principle, can be heard through- 
out the ‘Gurrelieder’; so can, of course, his 
contrapuntal thought itself which, in the con- 
cluding C major chorus, combines the utmost 
complexity with the most immediate effective- 
ness. 

Again, is it not Schénberg’s ‘ horizontal ’ atti- 
tude that is responsible for his solution of the 
age-old problem of melodrama? Instead _ of 
trying to accompany his speaking voice with 
discreet harmonies, he makes a virtue of its 
textural heterogeniety by utilising it contra- 
puntally, by strict. melodic organisation of 
rhythm, relative pitch, and dynamics. In the 
melodrama preceding the concluding chorus, the 
Sprechstimme cat be observed in statu nascendi; 
despite their notation, the pitch relations are 
not yet defined, and the true speaking melody 
puts in only an occasional and shy appearance, 
but rhythm and—by textural implication— 
dynamics are peed determinate and firmly 
integrated. 


is, no doubt, a” 


sig ae 


eb iiacticw The only gleam of ‘light came ‘in 
the wedding-scene in Act II, where there was an 
attractively written ensemble. The Florentine 
Maggio has exhumed some strange corpses this 
year, and this was surely the deadest of the lot. 
“La Vestale’, in which Spontini used a theme 
from a forgotten opera by Gluck, or ‘ Fernand 
Cortez’, which lays claim to be the first histori- 
cal grand opera, is more worthy of revival than 
this last laboured’ product of Spontini’s never 
very vivid imagination, save the mercifully-abor- 
tive ‘ Milton’s Death and Repentance for the 
King’s Execution’. 
DyNELEY Hussey 


‘Gurrelieder’ 


+s The ‘Gurrelieder’ wl be broadcast in the Third Programme at 7.55 p.m. on Wednesday, August 25 


Schénberg’s characteristic contractions and 
thematic metamorphoses are the result of his 
disdain for self-evident repetition and (together 
with his polyphony) the cause of his com- 
plexity: ‘I’m not a simple man’, as he said to 
Gershwin. Nor was he a simple boy. When 
examining the exposition of one of Schénberg’s 
early quartet movements, the composer Richard 

* Heuberger remarked: .‘ You’re starting with the 
development. What are you going to do in the 
development? ’ At the beginning of the prelude 
to the melodrama and chorus, each of the two 
basic motives immediately appears in stretto, yet 
this is only the slow preparation for the climax 
of the work. Indeed, although the ‘ Gurrelieder’ 
cannot be called a symphony by any modern 
stretch of the term, they yield two parallel sym- 
phonic developments: the interlude after ‘Du 
wunderliche Tove! ’ and the postlude after the 
song of Klaus, the Fool (No. 5 of Part III). 

Schénberg’s passion for development was one 
of the forces which impelled him to ever freer 
rhythmic variations of melodic motives and 
thence towards his serial techniques. Some of the 
rhythmic variations of the ‘ Gurrelieder’ re- 
nounce the customary metrical proportions of 
even the freest augmentations, diminutions, or 
rearrangements of rhythmic particles, and thus 
open the way to the yet more pronounced pre- 
serial approach of the D minor Quartet, Op. 7 
(1904-5). 

That the ‘ thorough-thematicism’ (as I have 
tried to call it) of the ‘ Gurrelieder ’ is a correlate 
of Schénberg’s developmental drive and a pre- 
cursor of the note-row is clear to the ear; that 
it is also-an aspect of his truthfulness (to thine 
own theme be true) will be plausible to every 
artistic mind; unity is a moral question. Even 
the scoring (somewhat reduced in Erwin 
Stein’s arrangement which will be heard on 
Wednesday) assumes at times thematic signifi- 
cance, ¢.g. in the orchestral sound of Tove’s first 
song (No. 2). The ‘vast’ orchestra shows its 
futurity where it tends to function as a collection 
of chamber orchestras; its chief purpose is to 
present chords or passages in homogeneous 
textures. 

In 1903, in the middle of the song of the 
Peasant (No. 2 of Part III), Schénberg inter- 

rupted his work on the orchestration; he re- 
sumed it in 1910.° The stylistic difference is 
plain, especially from Klaus’ song onwards: the 
later Schonberg emerges, insisting on thinner 
textures, solo instrumentation, sharply contrast- 
ing colours, and the subtlest gradations of 
sound; the instrumentation becomes not only 
the instrument, but an element, of polyphony. 
What holds these different styles together is 
their common nature—their absolute truthful- 
ness. There are no ‘ effects’ except for the effects 
of structural causes. 
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FOREST CREATURES FLEE in terror from the holo- 
caust of fire. A hundred miles away towns taste the 
burning, the sun is overcast, smoke constricts the throat. 
Fire, which brings blackened desolation, could starve 4 
the world of newsprint. Over the 7,000,000 acres of 
Bowaters’ timber limits in the Canadian Province of 
Newfoundland such fire is guarded against by endless 
vigilance, war is constantly waged against pests and 
parasites, afforestation is carefully planned. This is the 
Bowater guarantee for never-ending supplies of pulp- 
wood for their mills at Corner Brook, one of the largest 
integrated pulp and paper mills in the world. 
From the mills of the Bowater Organisation in 
Europe and North ‘America comes newsprint in-a 
never-ending stream for the newspapers and 
journals of the world; other printing papers for 
magazines and reviews that carry colour and interest 


into countless lives; paper for the protection of 
food and for packages of almost infinite versatility. 


————— 


Bowaters — 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa 
Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden ; 
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THE PRINCE OF LIQUEURS 


THE LIQUEUR OF 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 


Cut for economy 

A fill of slow-burning, cool-smoking Three Nuns is 
a leisurely-affair, Nothing is wasted of that curious 
_ curly cut. So, if you do pay a trifle more for your 
Three Nuns, you get it back in prolonged pleasure. 
Judged by the clock, Three Nuns is indeed thrifty, 


Three Nuns 


‘ORIGINAL BLEND » EMPIRE BLEND 


 4l4h peroz. = 4/14 per o7. 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow, Branch of The Imperial ‘Tobacco Co. (of 
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_ to have them not over-ripe, but ripe enough, 
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ROBABLY the best-known melons on 
sale now are the honeydew, the water- 
melon, and the cantaloup type. The 


j  sobtiled the one that is the shape of a rugger 


ly, it is green, but there are a few 
_yellow ones. The skin is ridged and hard. Inside, 


it is pale green, rather transparent and—if it is 
in the right condition—sweet and juicy. 
Water-melons are round, with smooth, shiny 
green skins. If you do not know them, they 
-will surprise you when you cut them, because 
inside they are bright red, with large, black 


seeds. They are very refreshing, particularly if 


_ they are served chilled. 


The cantaloup type is flattened top and 
bottom, and has distinct sections, rather like a 
small pumpkin. It has pinkish flesh inside, not, 
I think, a first-class flavour, but sweet and 


Among the lesser-known melons, for a deli- 
cious flavour, very sweet, try the sugar melon. 
It is oval, greenish yellow, with a fairly smooth 
skin. Do you know the tiger melon? This is, 
round, slightly sectioned, and has mottled 
markings on its skin. Its flesh is deep orange. 
If you can afford it, try this one; you will find it 
has an excellent flavour. There are several other 
kinds, including a good variety of English 
melons. These are very good quality indeed, but 
not nearly as plentiful as the imported melons I 
have mentioned. 

When choosing melons, it is very important 


because only then do they have their full juici- 
ness and flavour. I would advise you to go to a 


_ ‘Melons are Plentiful’ 


By LOUISE DAVIES 


fruiterer you can trust and leave the choice to 


him. Tell him when you want to eat it, and 


- complain bitterly if he gives you one ‘in the 


wrong condition. 

If you have a refrigerator, wrap the whole or 
cut melon in waxed paper or a plastic bag. and 
leave it to chill for an hour or so. Usually, 
melons are served with caster sugar, or—though 
this is an acquired taste—powdered ginger. 
Other recipes suggest diced cantaloup with 
stem ginger; melon balls scooped out with a 
potato cutter; water-melon sprinkled with grape- 
fruit juice; or a slice of red water-melon with 
a slice of green honeydew, garnished with mint 
leaves. 

Now to turn to a more thrifty subject—the 
salting of French beans (which can be left whole) 
or, more usually, scarlet runners (which you 
slice). It is important to see that they are fresh 
and tender. The instructions for salting—which 
you will find in many books—are extremely 
simple. - Briefly, you press down alternate layers 
of salt and beans into glass or stoneware jars. 
But there are a few pitfalls for the beginner, so 
note the following: for every 3 lb. of beans you 
need 1 lb. of kitchen salt. Less salt than this 
will not be sufficient to preserve them, and they 
will go slimy. More will make them too salty. 
Do’ not make a rough guess: weigh out 1 Ib. 
of salt to 3 Ib. of beans. The recipe calls for 
kitchen, or cooking, salt, and it really means it. 
Free-running table salt‘is not suitable. 

When you are packing the jars, be sure to 
press the beans down firmly. And begin and end 
with a layer of salt. Do not put the jars 


away until they are really full. After filling a 
jar, wait for about four days, when you will find 
that the salt will have turned to brine, and the 
beans will have shrunk. Then fill the jar up 
again with more beans and salt, again ending 


‘with the layer of salt, and cover tightly. 


—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


C. J. HAMSON (page 267): Professor of Com- 
parative Law, Cambridge University; author 
(with T. F. T. Plucknett) of The English 
Trial and Comparative Law ; ; 

T. I. EMERSON (page 269): Professor of Law, 
Yale University; author (with David Haber) 
of Political and Civil Rights in the United 
States 

Sir DonaLtp MacDouGatt (page 277): Official 
Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford University 
since 1952; Chief Adviser, Statistical Branch 
of Paymaster-General, 1951-53; author of 
Lessons of the British War Economy, etc. 


RuSSELL MeEIGGS (page 278): Fellow and 
Tutor in Ancient History, Balliol College, 
Oxford; editor of Bury’s History of Greece 

R. M. JACKSON, LL.D. (page 281): Reader in 
Public Law and Administration, Cambridge 
University; author of Machinery of Fustice in 
England, etc. 

NEVILLE CarDUS (page 286): London music 
critic of Manchester Guardian; author of Ten 
Composers, etc. 


The puzzle consists of twenty-six circular lights of five, “six, ; 


or seven letters, all running clockwise. They are clued by 


words 1 po 26) re niegctaiag one letter less than the corre- 
_ sponding light and 


the lights are obtained by inserting 


© * Crossword No. 1,268. Alphabetical Inserts—III By Sam 


MS: Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
Pees ho Dok _ value, 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, August 26 _ 


another letter, a different letter being inserted cach time. 


’ The positions of the imserted letters are indicated by do*s 


in the relevant spaces. The positions of the lights are not 
iven, but, to help fix them, al] the twenty-two radial 
ights which, do‘not contain an inserted letter are four-letter 
words (27 to 48)-clued normally. Radial lights clued with 


’ an R run from the centre circle outwards, the others run- 
ning inwards to the centre’ circle. The word formed from 


10 is hyphened (see Chambers’s Dictionary), ywo accents in 
a radial light are to. be ignored and one circular light is a 
well-known U.S, geographical name. 


: CLUES—CIRCULAR 
. ‘And pined by 29 for my lovelier » Macaulay (4) 
. Observed with a penny four miles W. of Devizes (4) 
Percolate, and comprehend for the most part (4) 
. Source of wealth for me: (4) 
A fragment in this clay pipe is twisted (4) 
Thaumantias, does not) quite finish the race (4) 
A Greek Tic poetess has no lodging for her (4) 
About half 4 gallon but may be more (4)° . , 
. The French wheel to the north for a French city (4) 
10. Sheltered from an ornamental shrubby plant (4) 
11. Spenser’s language sounds heavy (5) \ ; 
12. Plastic substance found in the Indian Empire since early 
times, (5) 4 i 
Such thoughts disturb a side (5S) 
. Strip a musket or whet a scythe (5) 
15. Storm, organ-stop, or generation (5) | 
16. Leather strap confining a hawk’s wings upsets the 


LOOMED TU cot 


. ‘balance (5) — ‘ 
1%. Make a case from a bit of harness (5) 
18. Use habitually in. practice (5) 


19. Put on a twist of silk or cotton (5) ; 
20. A fox can get up to such tricks when he »loses his 
brush (5) 


21, Intertwining a cord for fastening (6) 


22. For the author of Dodo the author of ‘ Sejanus ’ loses 
<. & Forsyte 6). , ; 
ystic, upset after 10, finds himself one of the 


SEA Tes 
24, Semi-metallic ringing ered (6) 
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RADIAL 

27R.Accustomed to be left high and dry when disturbed 

28. Foil in the alternative title for ‘ Iolanthe ’ 

29. Resonate perhaps with 1 (g.v.) 

80R.State of confusion characteristic of the western half 
of a country in Peloponnesus 

81. It forms part of a religious or solemn ceremony 

32. A riotous ‘night in Paris for this single person 

33. The usual form of rhs natural function is metaphori- 
cally unprepossessing. 

34. Consists of false representations 

35R.A scamp gives up his last pound to waste time 

86R.Denry Machin with an Italian mathematician 

7. Cophetua’s was described as lovesome 

88R.Lizard monster that turns up in a lighthouse 

39R. Liberal with stuff for builders 

40R.Grant_ conditionally and be around for native zine 
sulphide 

41. Foundation for game 

. Brassica grove in Pennsylvania 

This sucker is a crimped fabric 

44. A high spot featured by Joe Loss and his Orchestra 

A Spanish wine or shelter maybe, but here clear of 

all charges 

46. Vex, but not quite enough to involve in confusion 

47. Scott’s titular heroine who also appears in ‘ Guy 
Mannering ’” 

48R.What’s left after topping and tailing quickly 


Solution of No. 1,266 


W. Gothwoeite (Mir- 


ist. prizes J. 
field); 2nd prize: H. P. Clegg (Manchester, 13); 
3rd prize: Miss M. O. Hardy (Bury) 
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“Write for 
- Profit. 


it you have a ready pen you. can be. | 
trained to write and sell articles and |- 
stories in spare time—wherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are in constant 
need of fresh contributions and pay 
liberally for good work. 

Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write about, 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TO SELL 
THEM for the best prices. 

Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. LJ/32A), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, for a free copy of ‘* How to Succeed 
as a Writer,” which gives details and 
describes the-openings for new writers. 


By applying promptly you will have’ 


_ CORRESPONDENCE - 
‘the opportunity of enrolling’at: very | : 


iooeete cverai Many os over a earn se ~ COLLEGE 
the fee severa times over uring a te 
=. eee ee Pees Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE © 


tuition, 


All Over. 
the World 


people are planning for peace and 
interhational friendship. ESPER- 
ANTO, - already spoken - by 
hundreds of thousands of people, 
is a-_potent factor in the cause of 
world peace’ and understanding. 
It can be learned in one-tenth of 
the time-required for a national 
language. 

A complete Correspondence Course 

costs only 10s. including text book, 

dictionary and correction of exercises. 


Send  sixpence for, informative. 
literature cand introductory bonis 


: Dept. Lt; . 
British Esperanto Association Inc. ; 
140, Holland Park Ave., London, W.11 


LEISURE 


Law, & tice examinations _ : 


| U.C.C., founded - 1887, "prepares students ‘for rs 
| LONDON UNIVERSITY General ‘Certificate 
(for Entrance), Inter. and Final exams, for BA. 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., and various Diplomas; ; 

Law Society Preliminary, Bar Exams. (Parts I ; and 
ID, G.C.E. (Ord. and Adv.) Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, Professional Prelim., Civil Service, 7 
Highly qualified Tutors, ‘Low fees; instalments, — 


hs *& PROSPECTUS free from the_ Registrar, 


‘UNIVERSITY 


1 


in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours, 
To those who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 

well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree; not merely for the material 
advantages, but also. for the widen- 
ing of outlook ‘and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 


pleasurable occupations. <r") ric feet > eg ents NUR 2 ce eee SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION a. 
@ London University Degrees are open to. all. a me for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE : 
You need not attend the University. All that g PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS ; 


is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, to). You may study for these in p 
oe A Metropolitan College Modern Postal ‘Course 
- is the most efficient, the most economical, and 


your own time and wherever you are. 
; : 
can the most convenient means of preparation for - 
} and ‘that adds to its cost. You . the General Certificate of Education examina- 


@® Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
help the Lifeboat Service to main- | tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external — 


tions are conducted. by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise ee > . ; 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- “tain its efficiency by sending a - | Government and Commercia 
~ Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. 
contribgtion, however small, fo, : : and for the professional exams. in cna ig . 
ROYAL NATIONAL pr 


tion of yourw ork and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. “A Guarantee is given that, in 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, & 
‘and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
_ LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION — 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, $.W.1 : 


Is your wirelis set. 


WATERPROO F a 
The lifeboatman’s MUST be 


free. Fees may be spread over the, period of 
the Course. More than 18,000 Successes at 
London University Examinations, 1925-1953. 


the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
courses in commercial subjects. 


More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES ~ 


Guarantee -of Coaching until Successful. _ 


Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 


® Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A., ‘ Tusnuer: 
. reat : : payable by instalments, 
LL.D.. Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, An Irish “His Grace The Dake of einai eS - Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
‘ Coxswain ppd dH MSS request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 


» Col. A.D. Burnett Brown, O.B.£., M.C., T.D., M.A. which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). ; 


i] METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. AL BANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.G. +S 


NATIONAL. LIBRARY 
; pee THE BLIND) 


(Reg. ‘Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


eel 
Ordinary 
Writing at 


CHARTERHOUSE |, a 
RHEUMATISM cuinic Paint in Oils 


President: 


—fascinating Hieson postal 


; ‘ Patron: 
H.R.H. The Ducl Gl es 
=) h or t hi an d cree. ede epseeyr Ss course with Hayward Veal / HER MAJESTY THE QUEER 
> - 4 r : Chairman: 
A National ‘Charity devoted entirely |. : ee : te 
to the TREATMENT of rheumatism, | - = your ‘personal tutor. : Lahipe ny 


rhe. Marquis of Normanby, MBE. 
“Your holiday... 


Are you planning to explore gay foreien 
cities, or the seaside, or green English }| — 
“lanes? Spare a thought for the Blind, 
. who are. deprived of so much, ~ 

Through. the ‘finger reading’ of Braille | 
books they too.can enter a thrilling world | 
_ of travel and adventure, ‘. 


| LEGACIES, DONATIONS | 
PITMAN COLLEGE 5 OF art |} AND SUBSCRIPTIONS: Y 


i. Slares urgently needed and | will be — 
296 Pitman House, Godan Surrey 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast-. 
writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour 
of study. Much used as a_practical., 
time-saver by busy executives and pro-. 
fessional people. Can. be typed‘ or 
written at 100-120 words per minute, 
Ordinary. mattet averages only two 
letters per word, and Speedwords can. 
be used for all languages. Completely 
learned in 8 lessons needing only 20 
hours study. Warmly commended by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


‘or Shorthand by Sept. 19 


Less than one hour a day of fascinat- 
ing spare time study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 
Dutton Shorthand by September 19 if 
you act promptly. There is then nothing 
new to learn and regular practice 
builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 
minute. Thousands have made good 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, 
easy to write,.easy to read. 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this advt., send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp: for full details and 
free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available tor overseas students. 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.27, 


2 


Quickest, surest way: to. “pro-. 


arthritis and to research. 


1,250,000 treatments and favestigatighs: 
have been given and made during the 
last 10 years. : 


fessional skill in ipiakeer 


ey a 


= 


a 


£5,000 a year is urgently peated” to 
continue and expand this good work. 


Details from: ; wt dhetien, he py ee 
Please help by a aonadod or legacy— 
The Countess of Halifax, C.1., D.C.V.O., 
56 Weymouth Street, London, WE: 


gratefully received by the Secretary. 


A brochure will be sent on Speticatton. 


FRENCH— SPANISH ASSO] STORIES | : “Don't for oa 
GERMAN—ITALIAN|— WANTED || 8 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method.| f- by. the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
-I am completely satisfied with the Italian ‘Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. | 


x Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
1 ee rot ou a E42 ie wer es a SO" editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
weeks of spare-time study, (1B. 514), © are returned with reasons for. ASiocteess Address 


" your MS. ‘to Dept. 32. 
HIS letter is typical of thousands received 


from. readers who are learning languages | 
by the Pclman method, WE TEACH ONLY 
-FICTION-WRITING 


This wonderful method enables you to learn, 
aforvign language without using a word of En 

Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by { 
specialists, ‘For 16 years we have been receiving 


Cheaper than string— 
stronger than rope 
- PERFECT UNUSED. aes y 


lish, Grammatical complexities are climinat 


Reduced fees for Her Majesty's Forces. 


The Pelman method is explained -in four 
little books, one for each language :— 
French, Spanish, German, Italian. 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
State which book you want and it will be 
sent to you by return, together with a specimen 
lesson, gratis and post free. 
PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
82, Nortolk mes Wigmore Street, 


testimonials from full- and. part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and | J Insulated, waterproof, ideal for wane 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read Packing, Baling Machines, Horticultu 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 109% | Tomato Stringing, etc, — ; 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts e 
on your behalf, Fee returned it unearned. hi 


_ The Professional Touchis FREE from Dept.32 


92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 London, W.1. : 
Pr.nted im. England by Wacerlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park » N.W.10, ahd published by the British Broadcasting Contes 


London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the ve Tue LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, eT oe 


